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(‘i SEE THAT WHAT I HAVE BEEN TOLD IS COBRECT. YOU HAVE A HANDSOME, RICH, MIDDLE-AGED LOVEB! "| 


DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Tue door, which opened very gently, re- 
vealed a man with a piece of black crépe tied 
over the upper part of his face. He carried a 
dark lantern in his hand, which he flashed on 
me, as I sat up in bed with my teeth literally 
clattering in my head. 

“So I see you were expecting me?” he re- 
marked, as he carefully closed the door. ‘I 
managed it all neatly. There is not a bit of 
use in your screaming, for there is not a soul 
to hear you but myself, so let us understand 
each other at once, and be pleasant.” 

“ What—what—do you want?” I asked, in 
a kind of hoarse whisper. 

“Those pretty diamonds that I have heard 
80 much about—those sparkling stones of 
yours, my dear!”’ 

‘‘And what if I have not got them?” 

“Oh! but you have. I happen to know 
from the best authority that you never stir 





without them, and that you generally carry 
’em in your posket; so shell out, and don’t 
let us have any ifs and anis.” 

‘* But—but—I value them greatly—and— 
I——" 

**So do I value them greatly,” he inter- 
rupted ; ‘‘and let us have no more jaw. Where 
are they? I’ve come all the way from town a 
purpose for these ere plant, and I warrant 
you I’m not going to have my trouble for 
nothing.” 

‘It is hidden,’’ I stammered, ‘‘ and I shall 
have to get up and find it. I cannot do that 
unless you go away, and let me dress.” 

‘* Well,” looking round, so as to make sure 
that I had no possible way of escape. ‘“ Get 
up then, and look sharp. I'll just give you 
three minutes to put on your togs, and get me 
the sparklers.” . 

“ But I must have light!” 

‘‘ Then there’s for you,’ throwing a small 
box of matches on the table, and going out on 
the landing still carrying the lamp. 

My diamonds were safe in Mr. Knott's 
keeping, and what wasI todo? Never in all 
my life had I been in such a strait as this, 





My necklace was in London, and here was a 
burglar impatiently awaiting it on the landing 
—a stout, fierce, able-bodied man, who would 
doubtless wreak his vengeance on me for his 
disappointment. Perhaps, when he found 


that he was balked of his booty he would- 


murder me! 

My hands trembled like aspen leaves as I 
put on shoes, a petticoat, and wrapped myself 
ina long fur-lined jacket. If I only could 
engage his attention, and fly out of the house ! 
I remembered with a thrill that the front door 
was only bolted; I could open it in one 
second, 

Meanwhile I had the box that had once 
upon a time contained the diamonds, for it 
had been contemptuously repudiated by the 
grand firm of jewellers to whom Mr. Knott 
had made over my necklace, and in the box 
were a pair of old shell bracelets and a silver 
brooch, and other trumpery odds-and-ends. 
The box was locked—a Chubb’s lock—and 
whilst the thief was breaking it open could I 
not effect my escape ? , 

These thoughts flashed like lightning 
through my brain, and also Peggy’s advice to 
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me on a Similarly dangerous occasion—to 
keep cool, and nevér loss my presence of 
mind. 

Keep cool. must. Well, I-knew that I had 
not a soul to rely on in my present emergency 
but myself. 

“« Well, are you ready?” said a gruff voice, 
almost ere I had time to reach the box. 
“Ah! this is it, right entugh—common 
wooden and Chubb's lock, as per description. 
Now, my pretty dear, hand over this ere 
key! ” 

x I cannot,” I answered, trembling as I 
spoke. 

‘* Which means — won't—eh? Well, we 
will see about that by“and-by. The diamonds 
is inside, right enotigh,” rattling the box ashe 
spoke, “and that’s'the’main thing. f 
you have not such 4n @fticle’as a pu a 
little loose cash, just to pay my “trav vex. 
penses—first-class—m) ity?” 

“*T have no money.” 

“Oh, haven't ‘you! Well, I know theold 
boy and Joe keep you pretty'ticht now. Joe 
would have you'the pleasure of a visit, 
only heis — bed thislong time. I’m 
sure he would wish ‘you "to pay me every atten- 
tion. So my pretty lady, you will take me 
downstaite and give me sdtne Supper |” 

All this time be had been coolly turning out 
my tabledrawers, my work: boxjwnd the pocket 
of my dress; with a dexterity thet wasanquited 
by praétive, 

“Aht meg rapt oe es my loon 
little peitee.‘** Pooh | only seven-and-sixpence T 
This iv ed. I’m sure you feél for my digap- 
pointmient,”” he added, giving mea Sliva 
wink ashe #lipped three half-crowns*into his 


waistcoat pocket, and threw the put#e on-tiie’ 


table with a gesture of contempt. 

“No Watch, no Tings | his “ts ‘feally 
miserable, However,” shaking box, “I 
must not be too hard oniyou, the diamonds 
will corisdle'ine (would théy!). The contents 
of this are te ng to bri 
top swell like Fancy Jim (that’s%ne) all the 
way from London. Come alongfiow, and get 
me sotie ‘supper. You walk before me, My 
dear, and show the way to the larder—no 
tricks upon travellers.” 

“The supper things are stillin the dinitg- 
room,” I said, as I went slowly before him 
down the stairs. ‘‘ There’s biéad-and-cheese, 
and preserves.” 


i 
‘“« Bread-and-cheese be blessed ! Steer for the | Burglar cecking me as a lion does ite prey, and. 


pantry. I want meat, and liqaor, for I’m 
pretty hungry I can tell you. Come now,” 
as we entered the larder, and he held up his 
light. “This dis not so bad—cold fowl and 
bacon, I'll ‘take ‘that ; cold “apple “tart, qou 
carry that send’ what ‘isthere to drink? Now 
do not go for ‘to say that “there is no euch 
thing as a drop of spirits inthe house, for I 
could not bear it!” 


éven a tip” 


1 | Bp inmy room. © 
‘in the dark, and gét out of the front door ! 
‘this manceuvre lay my only chanoe of 
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‘pegs om “Kitchen ! 


ke ! 
or mies with the tab, and luckily Pantidealgood. 
‘shot i 
“that had been played u 


'@p and 


“The old deaf body went out for coals, and 
I slipped into the kitchen and hid in that place 
for bottles, ander the stairs. Aha! ycu fever 
thought of looking there, you see. Here’s your 
good health.” 

‘Yon must be a friend of Joe’s, for he only 
knew the address of Peggy’s people in Lon- 
don,” I remarked indignantly. 

‘Maybe Iam. Joe knows your people. 
And how about this ere key ? You know I must 
have it, how else can I see my precious swag. 
So think again, my fair-haired miss.” 

“I cannot,” I replied, shaking my head; 
‘“‘and you ‘Bearcely expect me to help to 
rob myself?” 

““Buppose I was to make you. However, 
hand over the poker! Oh, that Wry. 

y gimérack ‘is no good! must 
Come on! ‘I ean’t 
abear you Out Of my sight, you know!” 

Now cate the awful crisis—when, farity 
Jim, laying down-the lamp, seized the heavy 
kitchen r, and set to work to smash opén, 

account 


“the box | “He had to do it carefally on 


Of ie white Fewed by in an agony ‘of des. 
feanwhile ‘an ‘of | 
tion. A large meat chopper lay close’ to: 
s hand, What a ‘weapon that would” 
should he*turmon'me/ Another lit 


and the box would 

known. ‘I ‘had vot a moment to 
‘snatched up theJamp, end flang it 
guished—and we were in ou’ 7 
The kitchen fire was out ; the matehes were 
I could avoid ‘the 


| 
: 


ced ! 
A volley of the most awful pee poem 
xperiiment with the light! It -been hi 


Evidently he thrust hie’ hand tite'the'box | 
“to seize his treasures all the 


Wat his 
ractised fingers soon ¢éld him éf! 
him. roar,’ 
more like that of a wil 


Gut of the parlour—such a game of hide-# 


®eek as I shudder to recall. t 


Imagine black darkness, the ‘sofé:footed 


breathing such blood threats that my 
véry hair stood upon my head | 
Then he ceased his loud imprecations, ahd 
ee silently, as a°cat doesa 
ird Ore “Mouse. His footsteps I could not 
hear, as he had taken off his boots. 
Theonly thing to guide me as to his where- 
abouts was his heavy breathing—and oh! how 


“There is a little whiskey in the cupboard | Close he came to me sometimes ; and once he 
| caught me by the skirt of my fur jacket, which, 


in the dining-room that Tony has sometimes 
at night.”’ 

‘« Come along, then, and let me see it at once. 
I'm glad the old chap that I sent off to-day on 
a fool's errand isnot a teetotaller. That was a 
grand bogus telegram I sent him !’’ he added, 
as he arranged the chicken and pie on the par- 
lour table. 

‘You sent it!” I echoed. ‘Then his bro- 
ther is not dying?” 

‘** Not as I am aware of,” he answered, with 
his mouth full. ‘Now for the whiskey. Ah! 
I see you have a jug of water; lots of spirits, 
and just a flavour of water. Yes, that’s it,” 
taking off the contents of the tumblér at a 
gulph. 

“ Sit down, sit down, let me give you some 
chicken, Come, I’m not going to eat you. 
Weill, if you won’t keep me in countenance 
I’m sorry for you! that’s all 1 can say. These 
Mrs. Clark's own rearing? Capital fowl; tell 
her so, with my compliments. Won't she be in 
a fine way to-morrow when she hears of my 
little visit? I flatter myself I managed this 
uncommonly neatly. Dark night, lonely cot- 
tage, old bird away.” 

* But how did you get in?’’ I asked, boldly. 





with great presence cf mind I tore off, and 
left in his grasp. 

This agonising chase seemed to me to have 
lasted hours; in reality, it probably was not 
longer than ten minutes. I could not find 
time to approach the hall-door; and, as a last 
resource, I rushed upstairs. Of course the 
creaking steps immediately betrayed me; and, 
of course, in a second he was on my track— 
two stairs ata time. 

At the top of the landing there was a queer 
little angle. I shrank into this, and held my 
breath as he tore past me into my bedroom. 
Now was my chance! Like lightning I turned 
and fled downstairs, dashed open the door. 
Oh! how my hands shook, for he was already 
descending after me. but I did manage to.open 
the hall. door, and I fied like a mad creature 
out into the wet, blacknight. I never stopped 


running till I reached the village. 

The first house I came to was. the inn, and 
here I gained admittance, faltered out my tale, 
and fell down in a dead faint. Of course, when 
two or three men tramped up to the cottage 
the burglar was gone, leaving no traces of 
' himself beyond his lantern, the overturned 


kitehen-table, and the débris of his suppér in 
the*parlour. 

The village watchman sat up on the'pre- 
mises all night, and the first train in the 
morning brought back Peggy and her good 
man, who, finding that they had been duped, 
suspected that some foul play was going on in 
their absence, and had spent a most anxious 
night, waiting in the London station for the 
first train for our part of the world. 

My adventure with the burglar was quite a 
nine days’ wonder, and, indeed, it gave the 
villagers something to talk about for much 
longer than that period. 

My nerves’were so G6mpletély shattered by 
my ordéal that-Mrs. Parish suggested that I 
should go andpay them a little visit ‘atthe 
Rectory by om a change, and, with Pe, 
concurrence, I gladly accepted her invitation. 
_ [ dreadedsleeping alone in my large, isolated 
‘bedroom. Often ‘and often I lay awake listen- 
Ning for that stealthy footstep on ‘the stairs, 
and many @ time I § that once more m 
»visitor Stood in the doorway, ‘with 6répe mas 
‘ead lantern—dreamt it vividly, and awoke 
‘trembling. 
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‘tba of water, where it was instantly 


‘trick |. 


beast than human } 
being, he threw away the box, abd tnade™s |, 
lunge in the direction of where I /liad ‘been j. 
a And now begun round the kite } 
own the dark passayes, and in “and | 


‘wisking his 
in the Rectory than-in der own 

Ch ews the Cotntry was a) Charming 
tty towne. I enjoyed the frait; flowers, 
Yitiaking, with a zest that amused “and 


ered, made hay, rode and drove the 
, Walked over the parish ‘with the 





'Reétor, went to one or two tennis , and 
aw wt a «Rm very ‘in ay 
‘Tike, "made several acquaintances ening girls 

‘tity own age; and, in sitet, Water’ ono 


ould have been ‘very “ ‘and that 
ad in the sky was that for fotir months 


y of his comrades. He was well and 
wrote Mrs. Halford, who fre. 
me e ‘and 


D, i @ had: r very 

mely, tad was most anxions that I should 

“to “Gown, and once more take up my 

jin Mowbray-street; but I was very well 

‘contented to my present quarters, and not at 

all anxious to return to the metropolis, so I 

put her off with polite évasions time after 
time. 

Towards the end of July two events hap- 
pened that had a certain influence on me. 
The first was the death of my uncle, so I was 
free that was my earliest thought when I 
received the announcement from Mr. Knott. 
Now I was mistress of myself, and of my 
money. 

I did not put on a s¢rap of mourning for 
Unele Isaac, nor dissemble a regret I could 
not pretend to feel. 

The second event of note was the return of 
Sir Ralph Torpichen to his native place. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Sim Rates Torricuen disappointed me very 
much at first—he was so much older than I 
had expected. He looked nearly as old as 
father, but I could not but allow that he was a 
strikingly handsome man. " 

His figure was slight and soldierly. He 
was rather short, and inclined to be a dandy 
in his dress. His hair was powdered with 

y, his moustache and eyebrows were jet 
Black ; his nose was aquiline, and his eyes were 





dark blue and very piercing; and a ver 
piercing look they cast on me, as he ps 
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his pew, most unexpectedly, one Sanday morn- | 


ing, and found me comfortably installed in the 
best armchair. 

He had arrived home with his usual sudden- 
ness the previous night. Noone was looking 
for him at that side of Christmas. I felt very 
uncomfortable, and became very hot, and 
coloured up to my hair as this strange gentle- 
man, whose air of being at home told me that 
he was'surely Sir’Ralph himself, sat opposite 
me for the remainder ofthe morning service. 

He introduced himself to me in the porch 
as L was waiting for Mr. Parish. He walked 
back with us, and lunched ‘atthe Rectory, and 
from that time’ forward I saw him regulatly— 
at least once-every day. Whether he came 
over to dine, ‘or Mr. Parish and I dined with 
him, or ‘had teaand'strawberries in his:superb 

re-¢roinds, or our more hamble-garden, 
wesaw him daily; and, I must confess, I liked 
himvery much. 

His manners were charming, especially to 
ladies—deferential, chivalrous, and ‘fascinat- 
ing. He hada fund of conversation. He had 
read and ‘travelled' much. He‘had been to 
India—a bond of union between us—and yet 
he ‘never absorbed all the talk. 

It came out‘one day that he had met-my 
father in ‘yéars gone ‘by; “before ‘you~ were 
born,” he added, ‘and, in’ fact, he married 
a rélation of my own—a distant cousin.” 

““My mother |” I cried, ‘* related toyou !’Oh, 
yon are the first person I have met who‘knew 
her! Tell me‘something about her. You'know 
I never saw her. She died when‘I'was quite 
a little thing, and do so long to hear about 
her. 

Sir Ralph, who happened to be sitting under 
a big beech'tree'in’ the Rectory lawn, looked'at 
me‘very steadily for fully a moment, but did 
not say a word. 

“ Oh, aré not going to’be like father, I 
hope? never named her—her death was 
such a blow to him. Indeed, that was the rea- 
son he left all‘society, and isolated himself in 
the jungle. The'subject was too painful to him, 
but not to you! Do tell me about her. I know, 
at any rate, that‘she was young and pretty.” 

‘Oh, yes, she was‘young and pretty!” he 
answered, looking down. 

‘« And how old was ‘she when she died?” 

‘Ah, old!” ‘looking greatly confused. 
“*Pon my honour T cannot tell you!’ 

“ And—what did she do? What-was her 
forte?” 

- “Fier forte! Oh, well, I can’t exactly 

say! Perhaps,” as if suddenly struck by a 

happy thought, ““her forte lay in looking 

proms ! I really can tell you very little about 
er!” 

“ How provoking! and Iam just thirsting 
all my ‘life long to hear everything that con- 
cerns her! I have a kind of idolatrous feeling 
for my pretty young mother whom T never 
saw, and who died so° early that it broke 
father’s heart !’’ 

‘The world is a small-place. Fancy your 
being the daughter of Diana Saunders, and my 
second cousin! I am very glad to find'that 
you are a relation of mine, Diana !" 

‘And so am I! Indeed, far more pleased 
than you can be, Sir Ralph, for I have not a 
single creature belonging to me except my 
detestable consin.” 

“Call me Ralph,” said my newly-found 
kinsman. ‘I would like to hear a pretty girl 
call me Ralph once more.” 

“T will, if you like; only it scarcely seems 
respectful. You are so much older than I am 
—as old as father!” 

“Not quite,” rather quickly. ‘He would 
be fally*ten years my senior. I am forty- 
three.” 

‘And I am ‘twenty!".1I retorted trium- 
phantly. 

‘Happy twenty! Make much of your best 
years—they go so fast, and they never come 
back. I wish I were your guardian. I feel as 
if I were your proper caretaker,” he added, 
with empressement. 

“I wish you were ; but Mr. Knott will look 


7 What a rascal he was! And as to his son, 

I should like to see him get fifteen years’ penal 
servitude, Oecrtainly you: have not been very 
fortunate in some of your relations,” he con- 
tinued with bitter emphasis. ‘I hope those 
you may come across in future may turn out 
better in every way!” 

‘* Bat have I others to come across ?” 

‘““No—not that I am aware of ;-unless, of 
course, your husband's people.” 

“ Yes, when I have a hasband!’’ I replied 
rather gravely, for I was thinking of Hugh— 
and his aunt and cousin. Selina was not 2 
great improvement on any of my own kin! 
After this, Mr. Parish joined us, and the sub- 
ject dropped. 

Now that Sir Ralph was‘a relation I be- 
came quite at home at ‘the Purk. 'He gave me 
a most lovely chestnut mare, and was surprised 
and delighted at:'my horsemanship. ‘We were 
together almostevery day. We went for long, 
long rides;and not to thescandal of the neigh. 
bourhood ; for were we not related, and did I 
not look upon Cousin Ralph asa second father ? 

Peggy was charmed, to was Mre. Parish. 
Now'that I had command of my:own money [ 
bought a ‘emart trap and pair: of ponies, in 
‘which Idrove Mrs. Parish out on’ fine days, 


dowed Peggy with the best of sealskin jackets, 
and Tony with a fine chronometer watch—for 
money they would not-aecept | 

Only’ for my fears about Hugh, and mysuspi- 
cions that some one had’ been making mischief 


field, and as if I had lived there all my life. 
I knew the farmers and ‘their families for mites 
round, and I had‘ scoured:almost every road 
in the county. 

I could not say how ‘much I liked:my 
Cousin Ralph; I did not feel the same 
towards‘ him as: towards Hugh—my first best 
friend—the friend of my dark days, as Sir 
Ralph was of my ‘present’bright ones. I-was 
more at ease with second ‘cousin, and said 


said to'Hugh. I teased athim, ordered him 


was alwa’ my kind adviser, my faithful 
friend, and my devoted slave. He was never 
offended, ill-tempered, or jealous. I had‘un- 
bounded confidence in him-and ‘his opinions ; 
and bit by bit, daring our long rides, I told 
him most of my life—told him about our 
visitors at the bungalow, my father’s death, 
my return, my life at ‘ Rivals’ Green,” the 
episode of the clock; and last, by no means 
least, my rescue by Hugh. Somehow, strange 


him half as much‘as Texpected. And one day, 
after a long silence, he asked me, point-blank, 
“if T was engaged to Oaptain Halford?” 

To which I‘traly answered,— 

‘No; but I—T think I ought to tell you 
that I know’he likes me.” 

** And you fike him ?”’ he interrogated, very 
sharply. 

“Yes ; and T like him.” 

“Yet you are not engaged ?” 

You see I-am an ‘heiress, and he is 
afraid of my money.” 

‘« Ah, indeed!” very drily. ‘ Well, all I can 


lying in a’ reeumbent ‘position ; and I en- | 


between us,'f should have been as happy as the | 
day‘was long. I felt perfectly at home at Bray- | 


all kinds’6f things-to him I would not have | 


about, and ruled him imperiously ; and he | : 4 
' content to sink the lover in the friend. I 
' value your happiness far more than my own.”’ 





say is'‘that he must: be a very singular young 
man. Generally speaking, a golden setting is | 
by no means disliked in a wife, and’ rather 
enhances her charms.” | 
“Nor in a husband, Cousin Ralph? Pray | 
how was it you never married? Some girl | 
has had a great loss! However, it is not too 
late yet.” 
** Never mind me,” he’ said, rather shortly. 
“Pell me all about yourselfand this—this 
reree Does he write to you? Doyou corre- 
8 us 
“ He used to write ; but now I have not had 
a line'from him for six months. If it were 
anyone else I should ‘think he had forgotten 
me!” 
“« And if you were anyone else I’m sure -you 
would have no doubt on'the subject. Tell me 





after'me, I suppose, now uncle Isaac ia dead.” 








honestly, Di, if he has proved inconstant? 


Do you care very much for him, and will it 
break your heart ?’’ 
: FT docarefor him very much; but if he 
has forgotten me it will not break my heart. 
| The age of broken hearts is over.” 
| And you will be off with the old love and 
! on with the new! You will marry someone 
| else, live happy ever after, and when you are 
, & portly, middle aged matron you will one day 
| find day tind yourself going in to dinner with 
your first love, and be amazed to think that 
| you ever saw anything in him! Such, allow. 
' ing for different sexes, has been my lot, I 
assure you that, one day last spring, when I 
met my first love on the steps of the Hotel 
Bristol in Paris—a fat, fussy dowager, with 
a red face and false teeth, and numbering 
' forty-five sammers—I warmly thanked my 
stars that she was not my wife of twenty 
' years’ standing, and that she had seen fit to 
' turn her back on me when I was an ineligible 
| younger son, Oh! the days that are no more 
| —the days when she had a figure like a sylph, 
' and her eyes were as blue as the forget-me- 
| nots we picked beside the river!’ 

‘‘ Yes, that it your experience, Ralph ; but 
mine I hope, will not be the same.” 

‘‘Ah ! everybody hopes that, my little 
cousin. Hope tells a flattering tale to the 
| young. If this good-looking, pennniless Hal- 

ford (you showed ms his photo, and you say 
| that he is poor), if he throws you over, at any 
' rate you need not wear the willow unless you 
' like. If the worst comes to the worst you can 
marry me!”’ 

‘* Oh, Cousin Ralph, you are joking! ” 

“No; I never was more in earnest in my 
: life. Ilove you, my little Indian cousin, ten 
times better than that careless correspondent 
of yours. I love you in a way that amazes 
myself. Your innocence, freshness, and frank- 
ness, not to speak of your beauty, appeals to 
my withered old heart. I know I could 
make you happy. I don’t talk to you of 
my wealth and position, only of myself—of 
| Ralph Torpichen, bachelor, aged forty-two. 
So well do I love you that I could even endure, 
' stand: by, and-:see you marry this Halford if 
it was for your best happiness, and be ever 


! 
4 


‘Oh, Consin Ralph, you are too good tc 


'me! Be my friend always; for thongh I de 


not love you.as you mean and you deserve, I 
am fonder of you than any one inthe world— 
after Hugh,and Peggy,and Mra. Parish.” 
‘*There is not: much compliment in that, 
my child,” he exclaimed, as he lifted me off 


| my horse at the Rectory door; ‘‘ you have 
to say. he did not'seem to sare'to hear about | 
‘ care for, and you put me even after Mrs. 


named the only three people in the world you 


Parish! I’m coming in too,” following me 
along the cool stone hall into the drawing- 
room, where we found Mrs. Parish eagerly 


| talking toa dark-haired gentleman, who was 


sitting in a low wicker chair with his back to 
us, and evidently had not heard our arrival, 
nor the stamping of our steeds on the gravel, 
so absorbed was hein listening to Mrs. Parish’s 
discourse. 

“Oh, here she is!” exclaimed that good 
lady, and he swiftly turned, and sprang up, 
and I found myself once more face to face 
with Hugh / 


oe 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Wuen I beheld Hugh’s dear familiar bronzed 
face I was so overwhelmed with surpriee and 
joy that I had great difficulty in restraining 
my tears, and also from throwing my arms 
round his neck, and kissing him publicly. 

He had much more ‘self-command. and con- 
fined himself to shaking hands. We had not 
met fora whole year, and yet we found nothing 
to say to one another beyond the baldest com- 
mon places ! 

The brant of the subsequent conversation 
was borne by Mrs. Purish, who asked about 
our ride, and discussed of the war in Egypt, 
gallantly aided by Sir Ralph, »whilst Hugh 
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answered with constrained civility ; and I sat 
rather in the background, playing with my 
riding whip, and not contributing a single 
syllable to the conversation—no more than if 
I was a deaf mute. 

After a short time my cousin rose, took his 
leave, and Mrs. Parish suggested (as she, poor 
woman, could not similarly efface herself) that 
‘‘ perhaps Captain Halford might like to see 
the garden—we had a wonderful show of 
yellow roses this season.’’ 

The yellow roses served as an excellent 
excuse, and we immediately stepped out 
through the open window, down through the 
pleasure-ground, and once I knew that we 
were well out of sight from Mrs. Parish's 
sofa I halted; and, looking at Hugh, said 
abraptly,— 

“Why did you not tell me that you were 
coming?” 

** Because I wanted to see things for my- 
self! Seeing is believing !'’ he answered in 
a deep concentrated tone that made me shiver. 

** And what do you see?’”’ 

‘**I see that what I have been told was per- 
fectly correct. I see that you have a hand- 
some, rich, middle aged lover!’ he answered, 
in a hard, bitter voice. 

“It is not true!” I cried, passionately. 
‘‘That is to say,” suddenly recalling a con- 
versation not yet two hours old, “he is 
nothing to me but my cousin Ralph !” 

“Oh! So he claims relationship, does he? 





And may I ask if you are nothing to him but 
his pretty cousin, Diana?" he asked, scorn. ° 
fully. 

“T shall answer your questions when you 
reply to mine! First, tell me why for six long 
months you have taken no notice of my exist- 
ence ? ” 

‘* Meaning that I have never written to you 
during that time? Certainly I shall tell you. 
I was trying an experiment!" 





‘* At my expense—much obliged!” 

‘* Hear me out, and then sneer as you will ! 
You know my feelings for yon—that much as 
I loved you I feared to take advantage of 
your first impulse of gratitude, thinking that, 


perhaps, you had mistaken it forlove. I, my- | 


self, love you so deeply that to discover after 


your un3le’s death, entire control of your 
hand and fortune, and that you were about to 
bestow both on a jwealthy baronet, who was 
your shadow, and spent more than half his 
time in your society ; and who could blame 
him?” 

‘Well, and afterwards?’’ I inquired, dis- 
dainfally. 

‘I thought I would not go by hearsay, so I 
ran down to reconnoitre for myself. I spent 
two hours in Mrs. Parish’s drawing-room 
waiting for you, and listening to praises of 
you, and Sir Ralph. When you came at last 
—you and he—I saw ata glance that he was 
in love with you, that he is my rival, And— 
and now it only remains for me to wish you 
well, and to say good-bye!” 

“Hugh,” I cried, “ I wonder how you can 
be so—so obstinate, so prejudiced, and so 
cruel! However, if ‘you do not believe me, 
and do not want my love, of course I am not 
going to force it on you. I can only say that, 
in spite of your strange silence, when nineteen 
girls out of twenty would have believed you 
had forgotten them, and returned the compli- 
ment, I never doubted you as you have 
doubted me. Perhaps,’’ now breaking down 
utterly, “it is best as it is. You would be 
always jealous and always suspicious as my 
husband, so let us part, but part as friends! ”’ 

* Ranee,” greatly moved by my tears, ‘I 
am your lover or nothing. Tell me you are 
not going to marry Ralph Torphichen! I 
thought it was all settled ?’’ 

‘What could induce you to think so?— 
merely our riding together, and his giving me 
a horse?” 

‘* Has he never led you to suppose he loved 
you ?’’ demanded Hugh, gazing at me fixedly. 

“Such confidences ought to be sacred,” I 
faltered. 

“‘ Not from me—if I am your lover too!” 

‘Well, yes! Strange to say, this very day 
he spoke to me in that way for the first time. 
He asked me if I was engaged to you, and I 
said no; and then he asked, as I admitted 
that I cared for you, the reason of this, and I 


| told him that you were afraid of my money.” 


‘*‘ And what did he say to that ?’’ 
‘* He said you were a very singular young 


we were married that you had made a mistake ' man.” 


would drive me mad—for I have a depth of 
jealously in my disposition that I have only | 
lately discovered. On march, by day, across ' 
scorching deserts, you were almost always in | 
my thoughts, and under the stars at night, 

as I rode round the outposts, or lie in my 

tent, it was the same thing. A brother officer 

who was what he called ‘ badly hit,’ confided 

all his miseriesto me. I was glad of someone 

to talk to who had a fellow. feeling, and I told | 
him my story —and yours.” 

‘* Yes; and what did he say?’ I asked, 
sharply. 

‘I told him of your extraordinary educa- 
tion, your marvellous innocence of life, 
your isolation, your friendlessness, your riches, 
of the manner in which I had been able to be 
useful to you, and how I loved you, but was 
not sure that you loved me. Moreover, that 
your fortune was a barrier between us!’' and 
he listened carefully to all I had to say, and 
then advised me to try the test of time and 
silence. 

‘*** Cease to write to her,’ he said, ‘and see 
what the result will be. Give her time, should 
she choose it, to forget you, If she is indig- 
nant, and takes another lover in your place, 
there is your answer. She never cared a 
straw about you; her so.called love was grati- 
tude, and it would have been a shame to have 
accepted it. If, on the other hand, she still 
remains constant, in spite of absence and 
silence, there is your answer too. Be thank- 
ful for a true and constant heart; strain no 
longer at that camel to your pride—a rich 
wife ; marry her, and be happy.’” 

“Yes; and what answer have you drawn 
from the ordeal to which you put me?” 

“The first answer, I returned home. I 





heard that you had gone to live with a clergy- 
man and his wife; that you had, thanks to 


‘Oh! and soIam awarethatIam. How- 


ever, your money shall no longer be a bar , 


between us, as farasI am concerned, What 
else did he say?”’ 

‘‘He asked me to marry him if I did not 
marry you!” 

** And which is it to be, Ranee?”’ 

‘Why you, of course, Hugh, if you will pro- 
mise not to be suspicious or jealous, or to try 
any more disagreeable experiments at my 
expense.” 

‘* Ranee, you are an angel!” he exclaimed, 
drawing me towards him, and kissing me pas- 
sionately, ‘‘and I have behaved like a brute! 
As long as I live I shall never doubt you 
again, that I most solemnly promise. You 
have stood the test I put upon you—nobly you 
have renounced a wealthy baronet, and, by all 
accounts, a good fellow, for me, who am a 
miserable captain in a marching regiment, 
with neither title nor lands to endow you 
with. I only hope most humbly that you 
may never have reason to regret your choice! 
It shall not be my fault if-you do.” 

After this we strolled about the garden-— 
never having cast one glance to the yellow 
roses—and talked, as I suppose most lovers 
talk, entirely of themselves. Time flew. I was 
greatly startled when I heard the first dinner- 
bell 


As I sauntered in obedience to its sammons 
towards the house I gave Hugha promise that 
Brayfield village should have the pleasure of 
seeing a wedding from the Parsonage by that 
day month ! 

We entered the drawing. room together, where 
my kind friends were both awaiting us; and 
going up to Mrs. Parish I stooped down, feel- 
ing as bold as a lion, and took her hand in 
mine and beckoned Hugh to approach, and 
said,— 


‘“‘Mrs. Parish, Hugh is going to take me 
away from you; but all the same, I am sure 
you will be good friends ! ”’ 

Then, feeling that perhaps I ought to have 
left this announcement to Haugh, I turned my 
crimson face towards the door, and rushed out 
of the room. 

I changed my habit, put on my prettiest dress 
with all speed; for, of course, I said to myself, 
‘* Hugh would be asked to stay to dinner,” and 
he was, When I entered in my white dress, 
with a bunch of yellow roses at my breast, 
he was already installed in the dining-room, 
at Mrs. Parish’s right hand, as befitted a new 
member of the household. 

A bottle of champagne was opened, and our 
health was drunk, and Mr. Parish made a 
good many jokes at my expense. I could see 
that Hugh made a most favourable impression 
on both my kind friends—and no wonder! 
Where would they see a handsomer, more 


gentlemanly, more agreeable young man ! 
I listened to his modest history of his own 
adventures with pride. He been men- 


tioned in despatches, and he had gained two 
medals. I listened with horror to his descrip- 
tion of the march to Metemmeh — night 
marches and day scouting, lack of water and 
food, but no lack of bullets and death. 

We heard for the first time the history of 
that ghastly-broken square at ‘‘Aba Klea,” 
where stich was the awful jam of desperate 
men that many, like Hugh, could not even stir 
hand or foot, but remained with the swords 
or revolvers raised above their heads powerless 
to move ! 

It seemed strange to be listening to the blood- 
curdling realities of war in that quiet Rectory 
dining-room, and to think that the bronzed 
soldier now among us, so peacefully eating 
strawberries and sipping the Rector’s port, 
had been quite recently facing the horrors of 
war, and thankfal for a drink ef liquid mud 
out of a tin panikin. 

Mrs. Parish and I retired to the drawing- 
room. Hugh wheeled her there with his own 
hands, and she, of course, _ me with ques- 
tions, and took a truly motherly interest in the 
matter—a y 20, cmp such a ee 
young man er warmest support 

‘** Bat, ah, my dear !”” she oe, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ 1 cannot help being sorry for poor Sir 
Ralph! Of course he is not to compare to 
j Captain Halford in looks or in years, but it 

would have been such a splendid match; and 
; it would have been such a happiness to me to 
have had you settled at the Park—just beside 
me, and Peggy had set her heart on it! ”’ 

“Then Peggy had no business to do so. 
; Peggy knew all about Hugh; she even knew 
| him in India!"’ 








At this moment we were joined by the 
two gentlemen, and Mr. Parish came over, 
and laying his hands on my _ shoulders 
from behind, said in his hearty deep voice, 
“Is it true what this fellow here tells 
me, that he is going to carry you off in a 
month ?” 

I made no reply to this question beyond the 
well-known silence which gives consent; and 
shortly afterwards we were despatched into 
, the garden by our elders, ostensibly to look for 
, the new comet ! 
| Hugh took up his quarters at the vil- 
, lage inn, and spent most of his time at 

the Rectory. He drove with me, walked 

with me, but never rode; never could be in- 
' duced to mount one of Sir Ralph’s hunters. 
; PoorcousinRalph! After a fortnight’s con- 
templation of my engagement he could not 
stand it any longer, and he went off to Scot- 
land, leaving horses and house, flowers and 
| fruit, entirely at my disposal. He and Hugh 
| were civil to one another, but there was a 
, curious constraint in their manner, and if 
they did warm up into sociability over sport 
, or politics, they soon slid over whenever I 
came upon the scene, 
| I was very sorry for Cousin Ralph; he 
bore his disappointment with dignity and 
wonderful self-command -— though I’m sure 
it was like rubbing salt into a wound 
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for him to see Hugh in what had been his 
place. In the end, he could bear it no longer, 
and he fled. 

Time certainly chased the hours with 
flying feet. It seemed as if I had only been 
engaged a few days when the sun rose on 
my wedding morning—a lovely day in early 
September. 
decorated with wheat, and poppies, and corn- 
flowers. The village school-children strewed 
my path with flowers, as I walked to the altar 
on Mr. Parish’s arm. A brother clergyman 
officiated, and he gave me away ; and half the 
county were present to see the wedding, and 
were pleased to say—so Mr. Parish told me— 
that ‘‘ they had never seen the knot tied be- 
tween a handsomer couple!’’ Jack Hare was 
best man ; and Peggy, in a gorgeous silk, and 
Tony in a new blue cloth coat, had prominent 
places among the guests. Two little girls were 
my bridesmaids; they were dressed in white 
lace frocks, wide moiré sashes, and carried 
large baskets of roses. I wore the traditional 
white satin, witha long train, a wreath of 
stephanotis, and a tulle veil, and beneath it 
flashed very dangerously valuable diamonds. 

I had received some very handsome presents, 
limited as was my circle—three brilliant stars 
from Cousin Ralph, a pair of gold bangles from 
Mr. Halford, a silver-gilt mounted dressing- bag 
from Selina, anda superb tea-service from 
Hugh's brother officers. The day was lively, 
everything went off without any hitch. If sun- 
shine is a happy augury, my married life 
woull be without a cloud. 

‘After the ceremony the guests adjourned 
to the Rectory, where Mr. and Mrs. Parish en- 
tertained them at a handsome collation ; and 
at three o’clock the happy pair drove off en 
route for Wales, amid a volley of slippers and 
rice, and accompanied by the best wishes of 
their friends.” 

I quote the above paragraph from the local 
paper, and am too modest to repeat all it said 
about the bride and her diamonds |! 


(To be continued.) 








A TRUE REVENGE. 


CHAPTER XI.—(continued.) 


Tuex were startled by the crushing of 
heavy feet on the gravel pathway, and ere 
they canld recover composure Farmer Gray 
stood before them. 

He did not speak for a moment or so; but 
stood there gazing contemptuously at the two, 
a half sad, half bitter smile on his rugged 
countenance. 

‘* Make hay while the sun shines, the clouds 
will soon lower, and they will be black ones 
indeed!’’ he said, at last, and then turned 
away, leaving the newly - betrothed lovers 
adone in the moonlit grounds, struck dumb, 
with a nameless horror creeping over therh, 
— out the brightness of Una’s realised 


pe. 

“Come, Una, my life!” whispered the 
young lord, rousing himself. ‘I fear that 
your words are only too true—Farmer Gray 
is going mad!” 

Una shivered, and turned her great dark 
eyes upon her companion, a piteous look of 
entreaty in their depths. 

‘‘ Why is it that he always appears like an 
evil spirit to mar any pleasure I may be enjoy- 
ing?” shesaid. . 

‘He shall not do so again. You must keep 
away from him for the future,” he returned, 
soothingly. 

‘* Yes, I will !’’ she exclaimed, passionately. 
“Why my uncle will insist on keeping up 
all these vulgar, old-fashioned notions I can- 
not think, I will never darken the doors of 
Farmer Gray’s home again !”’ 

And she turned, and walked hurriedly up 
the pathway, where the marigolds and sweet- 
peas lay in a dead tangled mass impeding her 


The old church was beautifully. 


progress, and adding not ‘a little to her 
annoyance, 

Sir Arthur, Miss Weir, and Ianthe were 
already in the carriage when the two emerged 
from the religious gloom of the neglected 
garden into the silvern light of the moon; 
and as Ianthe saw the look of proud exulta- 
tion on her cousin’s dark, lovely face, she 
knew that Gabriel Varne’s doom was sealed. 

A feeling of faintness came over the girl, 
but she battled bravely with it, leaning back 
amongst the soft sushions, and apparently 
listening to the conversation of those around 
her; but, in reality, her thoughts were far 
away with Gabriel Varne, toiling amid the 
busy wear and tear of London life, to save the 
wreck of his fortune from the greedy maws of 
the human vultures. 

Ianthe looked lovely indeed, as she lay with 
her golden head against the crimson cushions. 
The light of the moon shone full upon her, 
showing the beautiful, waxen face, with its 
calm rapt expression, and the wonderfal 
violet eyes, almost startling in their bril- 
liance. 

‘* Have you enjoyed yourself, Miss Ianthe ?” 
asked Lord Graydon, as he took a seat be- 
side the coachman—he had sent his horse 
home. 

“I should have done so if I had been 
allowed to sit still with Aunt Isobel,” replied 
the girl, in a low, tired voice. 

* You sit still! Why that will be all very 
well when you are growing older,” he com- 
menced ; but Ianthe interrupted him, not pet- 
tishly or abruptly, but by a gentle movement 
of her graceful head. 

‘That is such an old cry, Lord Graydon. 
Do you not know that the young grow tired 
sometimes? Is it impossible for the young 
to become weary? Ah! no, and the weariness 
of youth is worse than the quiet langour of 
approaching old age.” 

All this was said in a quiet, low voice that 
reached only Lord Graydon, and looking down 
into the youthful weary face he knew that her 
words were true. The weariness of an un- 
satisfied longing was killing this frail, beautiful 
flower. 

‘* When you come back from the seaside you 
will be the life and soul of the Christmas par- 
ties, as you have ever been!” he replied, in 
cheerful tones, but he did not feel so sure of 
her recovery as his words implied. 

‘*T shall never come back to Wood Lodge,” 








returned the girl quietly, and then she closed 
her eyes, as though tired out. 

Una remained perfectly silent during the 
long drive to Graydon, and Sir Arthur and 
Miss Weir dosed, er pretended to. Somehow 
a feeling of relief came over all when the great 
iron gates loomed up before them, and they 
knew that they were home. 





CHAPTER XII. 


LonemMEAD was a picturesque seaside vil- 
lage, fast striding into the grandeur of being 
called atown. A grand row of really tasteful 
Italian villas, embowered in bushes of clematis, 
jasmine, and other fragrant bloom had sprung 
up on the parade that faced the sea during the 
last few years; and the steady-going, money- 
getting tradespeople had pulled down the old 
houses wherein their money was made, and run 
up pretentious-looking stone-fronted shops 
that gave an air of fashion to these broad quiet 
streets. 

Down on the sandy beach the sea splashed 
and sparkled and roared as it had done from 
time immemorial. No change here — the 
same great moss-strewn rocks, the same 
low monotone, the same frowning gloomy cliffs 
butting over the rocks in majestic, immovable 

andeur. 

Far out at sea glided the white-sailed ships, 
bearing their freight of human life away from 
their native shores. Who shall say what 
aching, throbbing hearts lived in the bodies of 
those calm white-faced people leaning so care- 
lessly against the frail handrailsas the vessels 


sped gaily along in the bright clear sun. 
si.ine? 

And the fair blue-green waves danced up 
over those grave, silent rocks; then curled 
away in snowy lines till they met some others 
bound for the shore, and then commenced a 
wave race. 

It was a beautiful scene of calm, grand 
serenity, and the soft breeze that swept down 
the rugged cliffs bore on its wings the sweet 
fragrance of summer’s last flowers, and 
gentle murmur from the busy town beyond. 

There would Ianthe Raye sit during the 
bright sunshiny hours, listening with a peace- 
ful sad smile on her fair face to the deep voice 
of the sea, as it rolled, and curled, and danced 
at her feet. 

She was very weak, weaker than when she 
first came to Longmead, for then she would 
wander restlessly up and down the long es- 
planade and so to the beach; and with this 
weakness had come a strange sweet calm—it 
was as though the end was near. 

Miss Weir and her father never breathed a 
word of their fears to each other, but it grew 
and grew until it was hard to watch the lovely 
face growing more ethereal day by day, and 
listen to the sweet weary girlish voice with- 
out weeping, but they kept up bravely for her 
sake. 

One day the three were sitting in their usual 
nook, under the shelter of a huge boulder of 
rock, but from where they could have a good 
view of the picturesque cliffs,as well as the 
bright glistening sea. 

Sir Arthur had been reading some news of 
their London friends; Ianthe lying back 
amongst her soft cushions, listening in a half 
dreamy way to his clear, strong voice, for her 
thoughts were not with these; only with one 
dear friend—that one whom she would never 
forget. 

Gabriel Varne. What was he doing? What 
was this mystery which her father knew how 
to unravel, and would not ? 

Sir Arthur, seeing the white lids droop 
heavily ever the large violet eyes, laid the 
newspaper down, and gazed with a woman's 
fondness into the unconscious face. 

But Ianthe was not asleep as he fancied, 
only dreaming her own half-sad, half-sweet 
dream, and presently she opened her eyes, 
meeting her father's glance full. 

“Papa,” she said. How low the voice had 
grown; he had to bend forward to listen for 
her words. ‘‘ What is Gabriel doing in London 
so long?” 

‘* He has gone there on some very important 
basiness. It will soon be completed now, I 
hope,”’ he replied. 

“Bat, papa, what is this business? Tell 
me. Surely youcan trust me?” she continued, 
and the large eyes became suddenly dark and 
sparkling, as the girl raised herself, holding 
out two slim hands in pleading. ‘‘Oh, papa, 
he loves Una so! It will kill him if she really 
breaks her engagement; and, perhaps, if I 
knew this secret I might find some means of 
proving his true loyalty to her.” 

“Tanthe, my child, do not excite yourself 
so!” exclaimed her aunt, getting up in a 
nervous flutter, and forcibly putting her back 
amongst the pillows, where she lay exhausted ; 
but with wide-opened eager eyes fixed on Sir 
Arthur’s face, which had grown suddenly stern 
and dark, as if with anger. 

‘* Does the jade talk of doing so,’’ he said, 
slowly; and Ianthe and the gentle Miss Weir 
started at his words and tone. 

‘‘She was very vexed when she said so!” 
said Ianthe. 

“TI think I see her motive,’’ continued Sir 
Arthur, apparently not hearing his daughter's 
words. “Lord Graydon is a bigger fish to 
catch than plain Gabriel Varne; and I sup- 

se she fancies Gabriel is a poor man, because 
e has lost a few thousands. Like mother 
like daughter ; the taint is in her blood.” 

‘‘ What was her mother’s sin, papa?” in- 





quired Ianthe, looking with some curiosity at 
his stern countenance, 
“Hush! it is not a tale for your pure ears. 
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She was the vilest of sinners in that she 
sinned for money and title. She had not the 
excuse shé loved.” He drew himself up with 
n sudden jerk. ‘There! drop the subject! 
If Untia Has done as you say she will find her 
véward in a veritable dead-sea apple, for Lord 
Graydon will not be like Gabriel Varne.” 

‘‘ Papa, you refuse then to tell me?” urged 
his daughter, looking pained, yet firm. ‘‘ What 
is it? Oh, do tell me, papa! I may save them 
both miuch miséty!”’ 

‘Tf she has doneas you say, refused Gabriel 
Varne, knowing the reason, I will not raise a 
finger to help her; évén if she is brought 
to the gitter!"’ was Sir Arthur's stern reply ; 
and Ianthe knew him too well to sue for for- 
giveness for the guilty Una. 

“She does not deserve the love of such a 
man as Gabriel Varne, I know, papa,’’ she re- 
turnéd, slowly ; ‘‘it was his ruined life I was 
thinking of.” 

‘* And would it not be the uttermost, most 
awful ruin tobe tied for life to such’a woman ?” 
asked her father, more gently, seeing the old 
weariness takitig hold of his fragile chid. 

‘* Perhaps.” 

That was all she said; but a new light 
seemed to be upon her face. What if he 
should learn to think’so. Ah! then the future 
might hold pleasure for him. 

It was this thought that brought the peace- 
ful dreaming look to the deep violet eyes. He 
would be happy; and a long-drawn sigh of 
contentment escaped her lips, 

** Ob, what are you thinking?" 

Sir Arthur’s Voice was low and tender asa 
woman's, as-he bént over his darling. 

“TI was thinkitig of what you said, papa! I 
hope it: may coffe trae for his sake!” 

The girl in hér innoGénce dreamed not that 
her words betrayed the darling secret of her 
pure-heart,-bat her father, reading clearly by 
means of the key he held, ground his teéth ; 
and who cari blanie him if, in his agony, he 
cursed the wicked, heartless girl, who had 
stood between his daughter and her happiness. 

‘‘ Well, Una’s conduct will recoil upon her- 
self. She is sowing seeds that will reap a 
terrible whiflwind! I wish I had never taken 
her into my house!” 

“Hush, papa, she is an orphan!” said 
Tanthe, gently. 

‘Yes, and with all the bad qualities of her 
parérits in their full vigour. Pah! she will—” 

Sir Arthur paused. Not to this swéet child, 
Who seemed more of heaven than earth, 
would he talk of the vulgar crimes so common 
in this world, No, let Una Raye take herown 
course, go hér own way to perdition. Mother 
and danghter would be together then. 

- * 


Una Raye, in all the glory of her marvellous 
beauty and stpérb health, sat in ofte of the 
private boxes of Her Majesty’s, the cetitre of 
anadmiring citcle. Lord Graydon, now her 
ackuowledged lover, leant over her chair in the 
half-proteéting attitude which men love to 
assime towards the woman who has succumbed 
to their will. 

There was &n air of triamph in hér manner, 
a smile of éxultation on the curléd lips, a 
light of pleasure in the wondrous datk eyes ; 
and all eyes were tured to gaze upon this 
picture of pérfect glowing beauty that had 
burst upon them so suddenly. 

Who was she? was the qtéstion that rose 
to all minds, but to’ this thére was, of course, 
no answer; still the lady who accompanied 
her, evidently as chapérone, was well known, 
and not a few there determined to make a 
morning call on. tbat lady. 

Not a thought did Una give tothe man she 
had jilted so heartlessly ; she forgot his very 
existence in this tridmph, for not a glance of 
admiration was lost ; shé Saw them all, and her 
callous soul rejoiced. This was what she had 
dreamed of, till she almost panted for its 
realization, and now it had come. 

* You are enjoying yourself?” inquired 
Lord Graydon, bending tenderly; so that he 
could catch the reply which was spoken softly, 
and with down-dropped eyelids. Una néver 








lost an opportunity of displaying’her charms, 
and she knew from practice that she 
well for a change thas. 

“The acting is splendid!” she replied, 


then being played she could not have told. 
Her eyes were wandering over the crowded 
house, scanning the faces of the women and 
comparing them to her own with a little thrill 
of triumph, for she félt she was the fairest 
there. As she thes let her gaze rove it 
travelled round from tlie dress-circle to the 
boxes opposite; and as rested on the 
occupants immedivtely in front of hers, a 
deathly pallor overspread her lovely face and 
robbing it of all its glowing beatty, while her 
great dark orbs remained fixed on the three 
faces. They were those of Gabriel Varne, 
Farmer Gray's wife, and a stranger to Una, 
bat evidently not to Lord Graydon, who 
caught sight of them atthe same moment as 
she. 

‘He too, in the toile!” he muttered under 
his moustache, bat Una’s ears were quickened, 
and she heard and understood. 

The play went on, and those three appeared 
to be utterly absorbed in the interest of it ; but 
as the curtain dropped, Gabriel Varne, as if 
drawn by some magnetic influence, raised his 
head, and the eyés of ‘the discarded lover met 
those of the woman ‘for one monient;, ard then 
bowing low he turfted away, saying something 
tothe woman at his'side. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


Ou, Heaven! has he forgotten already?” 
was the thought that flashed through the 
| ae mind, “ My love, my love, I shall never 
{ 





orget you!” 

And then she raised heréyés, brimming with 
love-thoughts for this ot man, to Lord 
Graydon’s, making his heart bound with joy. 
How she loved him, this peerless creature, and 
he so unworthy! Poor vain'fool! Well, he 
would reap the teward of his folly. 

“Did you see who was itr ‘the box opposite 
ours?” she asked, as they passed along the 
brilliantly lighted corridor. 

The rosy light of the tinted globes fell upon 
her face, giving it the colour that had fled ‘at 
sight of her lover, and the’ clear voice was 
firm and sweét'as éver. 

“Yes,” he returned, echoing the laugh with 


which she put the question. ‘I did not'think 
you saw!”’ 

“ Nor did I till the curtain fell!” was the 
careless reply. 


And then séeing that Lord Graydon did not 
liks the conversation she began commentin 
on the play, and thus they reached the steps, 
where they paused. 

Standing with the light full upon her face 
was the woman whom Una called Farmer 
Gray's wife. Marvellously, grandly beautiful, 
though past forty, was this woman, who ap- 
parently had captivated Gabriel Varne. 

She was attired in a rich, ctimson velvet 
robe, that fell in ample folds about the per- 
fect, stately form; and the grand, dark, 
passionate face once séen would never be for- 
gotten. 

Grand, aye! bat With the 
Hades, for the face that held the 
there was not a good face, 

As Unta Ruye stood leaning on Lord Gray- 
don's arm, thrilling with a strange admixture 
of hatred and admiration, someone called out,— 

"Madame Aldani’s carriage stops the way!” 

“‘Conie, Gabriel,” said the woman, in soft 
liquid tones, and placing her stiall pink- 
gloved hand on her companion’s atm she 
passed ont Sf Una’s sight. 

“She is an Italian. One Gan tell that by 
her pronunciation,” said Una, looking after 
her long after she had disappeared down the 
broad steps of the theatre. ‘Did you hear 
her call him Gabriel ?” 

“Yes; but that is of course. What would 
you expect? But come, Una, I do not like 


andéur of 
ances of x! 





; to discuss such subjects with you,” repli 


looked | wisely held her 


though if she had been asked what act was 


Lord Graydon, gently yet firmly, and Una 
ce. 

No suspicion that the lovely woman, sitting 
at his side chatting gaily on all the interesting 
topics of the day, was racked with bitter, 
burning jealousy of that other woman ever 
entered his head; and as the carriage rattled 
through the quiet streets his onty thought was 
of how he'should love and cherish her, and of 
how she loved him. 

* af * * * 

“Who was ‘that lovely girl who gazed ‘so 
havghtily, yet reeognizingly, at you to-night, 
Gabriel?” 


It was'Madame Aldani whospoke. Thetwo 
were seated in a luxurious apartment in a 
cottage ornte in the meig of Bt. 
Jobn’s Wood. 

A perfect gem of art was this room, .with 
its déep'purple hangings, gilded’ cornices, and 
glittering mirrors. Tiny tables and whatnote. 
stood about, strewn with priceless nicknacks 
from all parts of the globe. 

Piewures by the great masters hung in per- 
fect livhts on the walls, and the air was heavy 
with the odour from the flowers that filled the 
jardinitres in the alcoves. 

Mudame Aldani, leaning back amongst the 
soft, purple velvet cushions of a lounge, over 
whieh drooped the delicate branches of a 
young acacia, completed the picture of volup- 
taous besnty, and Gabriel's lips curled in the 
old, ugly sneer as he gazed upon her. : 

* That girl was once my «affianced wife,” 
he said, coldly, settling ‘bimmelf back and 
placing his hand under his head. 

“What! Is'that-—?” 

“Itis.” 

The woman had risen, and now stood before 
him with dark glowing eyes and nervously 
twitching lips; but he paid no heed tovher, 
only sat there gazing into the red heart of the 
fire—for this woman loved warmth—which 
burned in the polished grate, gazing until he 
forgot her very in the mémory ofthe 
love that had been his greatest blessing and 
his greatest curse. . 

“Gabriel Varne, you love her still, do you 
not?” 

The question was put with feverish eager- 
ness, and the bla¢ék eyés glancéd searchingly 
into his, but they met no response, His eyes 
wore that calm inscrdtable look that had 

uzzled many, and whatever his feelings, they 
Bid not stir one muscle of the dark stern face. 

“ Love her?” he said quietly. “I admire 
her as‘a splendid piece of art—oue of nature’s 
best productions in the way of beauty, but—” 
Here he shrugged his shoulders. “There is 
something wanting! ” 

* And that is? ”’ 

“ Soul and truth!”’ 

Quietly as these words were uttered, Ma- 
dame Aldani felt the cold, bitter scorn With 
which the man’s mind was filled, and her 
heart beat loudly in'the fear'that sach aman 
as he would'not forego his revenge. 

“You will not disgrace herby telling the 
trath to the world! Oh, Gabriel, 'seyyou will 
not?” 

Madame Aldani knelt at his feet in a wild 
abandénment of agony. Her long black hair 
hung in loose heavy folds over her marble- 
white shoulders, not' more white than the face 
raised imploringly to his—stérn-set, deter- 
mined. 

“ T have'planned my revenge,’ be returned 
coldly. Then with a lightlaugh, which had 
no mitth in it, “Come, Madame, you almost 
tempt me to transfer my affections to yourself. 
You look charming in that attitade!"’ 

“You do well toxmock! I have no right to 
the respect of any human creature, but in the . 
name of all that you hold sacred, spare her?” 

There was something impressive in the des- 
pair of thiserring woman, and Gabriel involan- 
tarily dropped his scoffing tone. 

“She will not: suffer,” he'paid merely,’ but 
she knew that his was his bond, 
bowing her head, sank with a sigh of relief 
into the old easy position onthe luxurious 





ed | lounge. 
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What was the secret these two held? How 
came this beautiful siren of the demi monde 
pleading with Gabriel: Varne for the fature 
peace and happiness of Una Raye, reputed 
niece of Sir Arthur Raye, of Alder Court ? 
Whatever its nature, their conversation did not 
tend to disclose it, which presently drifted off 
into other channels. 

“You aresilent, signor!” remarked Madame 
Aldani, observing his preoceupied gaze and 
absent monosyllabic answers. 

**T am wondering when Madame will give 
me the I am seeking,” he returned, 
fixing his glance on the dark, sin-disfizured, 
though lovely face of his companion. 

“ Gabriel, I have them not yet, and if you 
breathe one word to Sir Arthur I will burn 
them when they come to my hands!” 

«Pear not, woman!’ said Guwbricl, almost 
roughly. What despicable depths were inthe 
character of this ease-loving, voluptuous crea- 
ture? ‘Your secret is safe so that you give 
me the proofs!” 

‘And those you shall have—soon ! ’’ 

“ Well, I must go,’ observed Gabriel, after 
some time spent in light conversation, which 
had no interest'for him, but he had his'reasons 
for keeping in with Madame Aldani, and so let 
her rattle on. 

‘Bo soon? Will you not have some wine ? 
Some refreshment?” oried she, rising in 
childish haste, and putting out her hands. 

“‘ Nothing, thank' you!’ he replied ‘briefly, 
and rising, held out his hand. 

‘**Good-bye! When shall I see ‘you again?” 

** When you send for me!” and with these 
words he turned away, leaving her standing in 
the centre of that luxurious apartment, cha- 
grined’at his evident coldness to herself, half 
repentant of her past life, half longing for new 
triumphs. 


* * * * & 


“She is engaged to that boy already! It 
would almost seem that she’threw me over for 
his title, poor fool! What' will your titled lover 
say —7 he hears the facts of your parent- 
age?” 

Gabriel Varne stood in one ofthe upper 
chambers of the Temple. The clear moon- 
light, falling’sogently upon the tall, grim, dark 
houses, touching even them into beauty, fell 
also upon his swarthy features. 

The past: few weeks in London ‘had done 
their work. There were lines of ‘care or 
dissipation under the keen dark eyes—a 
hagvard, wearied expression on the whole 
countenance. 

“Well!” he muttered, ‘TI will retire. It 
is of no use standing here all night. I want 
to be in good trim to-morrow.” 

So saying he drew the-blinds, shut the win- 
dow, and then all was silent, save for the oc- 
casiorial tramp, tramp"of a policetan’s' feet, 
or the unsteady totter of some midnight in- 
ebriate returning home. 

The same moon that shone on Gabriel 
Vatne’s ‘stern, haggard countenance shed its 
light on Ura eg who stood at her open 
casement’ ‘with pale, tearlessly-agonised face, 
and ‘wide dark eyes wrestling with her love, 
trying vainly to beat it down; but it rose up 
before’ her, and would be heatd. All his tendér 
lovingriess, all ‘his glances'of pavsion, cried ‘out 
to her—meddening her, mocking, -jeering at 
her, till‘she ‘fell forward against the window. 
seat'in a paroxysm Of agony, and yet it never 
occtitred ‘to her ‘to give up her ambition. 

Pethaps she read her doom in Gabriel’s face. 
Who shall say what ager passed through 
her mind, for wortn of Una Raye's ‘pas. 
sionate natures are keen of percéption. 

“What is this strange feeling that comes 
over me at sight of that woman?” Una asked 
herself, but finding no reply to the question, 
she let her thoughts wander on—on. at was 
Tanthe doing? Were those words of her 
cousin's etic? Would she live to repent 


her falsehood ? 
A cold chill came over ‘her ‘as she remem- 
bered the grave, earnest, yet tender manner of 


warned her solemnly not to give Gabriel back 
his troth. 

* T nevergave him the chanceof an explana- 
tion,” she muttered, as these ‘thoughts forced 
themselves vpon her. ‘“ But he is poor. I 
| eould not endure poverty, even with the man 
I loved; and she shuddered, drawing the 
rich fur-lined cloak eloser round her splendid 
shoulders, and revealing, as it fell buck one 
moment, the sparkling diamonds on her 
breast. 

No, Una Raye was not fitted to play Phillis 








her very soul to obtain all'these. It was well 
for you, Gabriel, ‘that your knowledge of her 
character came not after marriage—well for 


be made to see things in this light? Certainly 
not a disappointed lover. 


renee 


CHAPTER XIV. 


NotwirHstaxpine her passion and despair of 
the preceding night, Una Raye stood the most 
radiant of a fair galaxy of women, smiling that 


Graydon's chagrin. He began to suspeet that 
this peerless creature who héld him in such 


coquette. 

Lady Merton was giving her last ball, and 
having determined to make it a success, had 
Epa ‘neither money or trouble, and the 
result was, of course, that which she desired. 

The guests wandered about the luxarious 
rooms, where the air was filled with the per- 
fume of exotics and simpler English blossoms, 
with happy smiling faces ; bright trills of mirth 
rippled over'the rosy lips of the maidens, while 
-their elders sat in cool nooks‘chatting calmly, 
| and plainly smiling their approval. 

Una Raye was the acknowledged belle from 
the moment she-entered the long’ salon, and 
right well did she use the‘ sceptre of power 
thus Veen in her hands. 

A frown ctossed Lord Graydon’s boyish brow 
as he saw her shoot'a soft upward glance at 
one of her companions, and‘ then ‘he smiled at 
himself. Was he not ‘at this very moment 
whispering some vapid nonsense into the ear 
of his partner ? 





at its height, and light laughter and gay 
repartee becoming brighter and more sparkling 
under the influence of the inspititing strain of 
the band, there was a slight movement at 


Lord Graydon saw Gabriel'Varne being wel. | 
comed with soft smiles and gentle tars of the | 
fan by Lady Merton. 

His first thought was of ‘Una; how would 
she receive him? He remembered that this 


engagement was broken. Bat Una was too 
intent on bringing her admirer to ‘her feet to 
notice that slight stir, and so Lord Graydon 
comforted himself with the thought that they 
might not méet at all. A vain hope, as he 
would have known had he been near his hostess, 
and heard the first words she spoke. 

‘“Mr. Varne, did you know ournew beauty 
was here?” : 

‘No; whois your réw béatty, by-the-bye?” 
he returned, carelessly. 

“ Have you not seen Miss Una Raye yet? 
Then I shall have the pleasure of leading you 
to your fate,” she laughed, turning in the 
direction whence came Una’s voice in clear, 
bright tones. 

“T have met Miss Raye before,” returned 
he, gravely, yet moving after her with the 
evident intention of joining the group around 
the beautiful dark-eyed coquette. It was on 
the tip of his tongue to say “I have met my 
fate in her,” but he paused in time. 

‘You have met? Ah, of course, Sir Arthur’s 
lace is near yours. How stupid of me to 
orget,” cried his hostess, looking up into his 

face with a fascinating amile. 





Tanthe, in that interview wherein she had 


toany Strephon. Her natare craved xdmira-— 
tion, show, and glitter. Aye, she would burter / 


thee that your fortune was lost. Bat who can | 


bewildering smite of hers on all, much to Lord | 


sweet thraldom wasa flirt, or, rather,a finished 8#y 


| Merton's acquaintances how could I expect 

|her to remember the whereubouts of m 
place,” he said, bowing over the hund she ki 
laid on his arm. 

| “ITs that meant asa rebake? ”’ 

‘* Assuredly not.” 

| Tt sourded very much like it.” 

“Then you must'lay it to the fact that Tam 
not accustcmed to the society of women, and 
am therefore unable to turn my sentences to 
| fit their delicate, sensitive ears,’’ he returned, 
earnestly for he really liked this light-hearted, 
frivolous little woman. 

* Bravissimo/ That was charming!” and a 
light, happy lungh broke from her lips. “ That 
is the pretriest speech ‘I have hexrd this even- 
ing; but come, we are nearing our new 
‘ beauty.’ ” 4 
Una Raye stood jast under a great crystal 

chandelier, the light from thence falling in 8 
shower upon her bright bewitching face, ra- 
|diant with pleasure, and fall cf exultation at 
the’ thought of her success. 

Soft rich floods of laughter rippled over the 
full red lips, and the smull white hands 
fluttered to and fro. wielding the fan with al! 
the finished grace of a Spanish woman. 

Gabriel Varne’patsed a moment, compress: 
ing his thin lips till only a faint, red line re- 
mained, and’then he walked quietly up to the 
group, saying, with a deep bow,— 

‘*Miss Una Raye, may I have the pleasure?” 
at the same time holding out his hand for her 
programme, but she noticed not in greeting. 

| §She turned her dark, proud fuce towards 

| him with a bright mocking smile, caused by 
a remark from one of her admirers, lingering 
round the scarlet lips; but in the eyes—those 

‘great durk, passionate eyes—such a look of 
startled"pain as even to make his tone gentler 
when she epoke. 

| «Mr, Varne. Idid not know you were here?” 

There was something of apology in her voice, 
thovgh for what he could not tell. Would she 
have remained away had she known, or was it 
her gaiety she apologised for ? 

‘* Would it have made any difference?” he 
asked, calmly, the old love awaking and 
throbbing in mad riot at the sight of her peer- 
less beauty. He could not help it. He could 
have clasped her in his‘arms, and pressed kiss 
upon kiss on those’ false, cruel-smiling lips, 


' 


| even there—even though he knew her to be 
A little after midnight, when the’ball was | unworthy and engaged to another. 


They had left that conspicuous spot beneath 
the brilliant chandelier under pretence of 
seeking refreshment, but Gabriel led his com. 
pavion to a quiet spot at the rear of the man- 


the entrance ; and looking in’that direction ; sion, « dimly-lighted conservatory, where the 


soft evening breeze waved the rare plants to 
and fro, making quaint figures on the smooth 
marble floor. 

A low ripple of water filled the heavily-per. 
fiimed air, which came from many fountains, 


was the first time they had met since their | hidden behind tall ferns and young acacias, 


and beside one of ‘these, screened from view, 
Gabriel and Una stood, alone in the dim reli- 
gious light, loving, yet separated. 

Una's heart beat fast, the soft seductive in- 
fluence of this fairy place almost banishing her 
atnbitious longings ; and then she remembered 
that he was poor, had lost all his fortune. 

It would be folly to wed and condemn herself 
to the hackneyed ‘love in a cottage ” business. 
Nou; she, with her beanty, was formed for a 
higher destiny, and would grace a coronet yet. 

“ Did you mean what you said in your last 
letter? Una, my love, my love! ob, say you 
did not!” 

He had meant to be'so cool, so distant; but 
the words poured in a passionate, burnin 
torrent over his lips, and his‘arms went roun 
the lovely form almost before he knew what 
he was doing; and then, passion once loosened, 
it rushed on like rushing in mad boiling haste 
over a broken dam. 

“Nay, Una, you shall be mine; you shall 
not ‘wed thut boy!” 

“ Hash!” Una had lain for a moment pas- 
sive in his arms, unable, indeed, to speak. The 
struggle was hard—so hard—between love and 





‘Not stupid ; seeing the number of Lady 





ambition; and it was sweet, inexpressibly 
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sweet, to be held thus in the arms of him she 
loyed, with all the fervour of her cruel-power- 
loving nature, and — it was for the last time. 
This was the excuse she made to herself as 
Lord Graydon’s unconsciously happy face rose 
up before her vision as in reproach. 

“Why? He is nothing to you yet!” 
This was said more collectedly, and he 
released her, stepping back, as he did so, to see 
her face more clearly. 

She flinched before that stern gaze, and a 
hot flush rose to her face as she said, trying 
in vain to steady her voice, and playing care- 
lessly with the outspread leaf of a lovely fern,— 

‘*‘ He is my betrothed husband !”’ 

A scornful laugh broke from Gabriel’s lips, 
and the old ugly sneer crept round his mouth, 
but he did not speak for some moments; only 
stood there regarding her with that stern- 
fixed glance and sneering expression on his 
mouth, till Una cried out as one in mortal 
agony,— 

‘ — Gabriel, I love you, only you, 
u = 

‘*** But me no buts,’ ” he interrupted almost 
roughly. ‘‘ You love me, forsooth! And what, 
pray, is such love as yours worth? Bah! I 
have made myself an idiot to-night! Well, 
Miss Una, it will give you something to smile 
over to-morrow. I dare not be so conceited 
as to imagine you will remember it after that. 
I hear the band; shall we return to the ball- 
room ?’’ 

And offering his arm with cold courtesy he 
led her away from the soft dreamy quiet of 
the conservatory into the heated ball-room, 
where the dancers were already whirling round 
in a giddy waltz—a strange, gay scene of 
glittering jewels, the sheen and - Rasa of 
satin, and bright sparkling excited faces, in 
which these two joined with feverish gaiety 
and forced smiles. 

Lord Graydon seeing these two whirling 
round the room, apparently absorbed in each 
other, frowned, and the moment the music 
ceased he advanced towards them, offering 





his arm to Una, and bowing coldly to Gabriel ' 


Varne. 
between these two, but they had ever kept up 
an outward semblance of friendship. Now in 


There never had been any love lost ' 


the cold glance that each gave to each the | 
rivalry of the past two years gleamed out, | 


and then died as they were greeted by some 
acquaintances. 

**Una!”’ cried her lover, passionately, ‘‘ how 
could you consent to dance with Gabriel 
Varne? Have you forgotten all that has oc- 
curred? and are you not cognisant of the 
fact that everyone here knows of the engage- 
ment which once existed between you ?”’ 

“I presume I have a right to dance with 
whomsoever I please!” returned Una coldly, 
as she removed her hand from his arm. 

; They were alone, for he had led her to a 
little ante.room, where no one was likely to 
disturb them. He could not see her face, for 
the waxen lights had flickered, and died one 
by one, leaving the tapestry-hung apartment 
in semi-darkness, but he felt the coldness of 
her manner, and, lover-like, hastened to atone 
for - angry words, though he felt they were 
just. 

“Do you blame me, Una, sweet ; but you 
know what the world will say if you allow him 
to follow on your train. The world is never over 
kind to a new beauty—our world, I mean. You 
need no telling, Iam sure,” he said softly, yet 
gravely. The ladies of his house had ever 
been sans reproche, pure and spotless as snow. 
He could not bear to think that a word of 
slander should be spoken of his fair queenly 
Una, his peerless love. 

‘*What care I for the world’s opinion!” 
cried Una, in scornful tones. ‘‘ It would for- 
get me, were I to lose my beauty, before the 
rising of the next sun.” 

_ “True! but surely you do not intend to con- 
tinue Varne’s acquaintance?” replied Lord 
Graydon, a trifle coldly. 

“ Nay, George,” she said, that soft gleam 
coming into the large luminous eyes which 
rendered her irresistible; ‘not for his sake 


will I brave the world’sslander,”’ and the tone 
and gesture implied, ‘‘ but for thine!” 

And a few short minutes back she had lain 
on Gabriel's breast speechless from the in- 


ing down into her bright, vivacious face with 
a look that told its own tale. 

She had learned to love where she was be- 
loved in return, and very happy she appeared 


tensity of the love that welled up into her | to be 


heart for him; aye! was even now lending 
that rare glow to her southern-tinted skin 
that Lord Graydon imagined his caress had 
called up. 

It has been said that the working of a 
woman's heart is a strange and wonderfal 
thing. Truly Una’s heart was strange in its 
callousness to Lord Graydon’s pleading, ten- 
der love. 

No thought of the wrong she was doing him 
in marrying him, while her heart and soul 
cried aloud for another with such intensity 
roy she could scarce command herself, came 
to her. 

No thought of the time which must surely 
come, when her beauty faded, her limbs tired 
with the approach of old age, her spirits grown 
feebler. 

She should sit beside her loveless hearth 
with only the remembrance of past follies, 
and the bitter ‘‘ might-have-been ” to keep her 
company. 

She was arrogant in the pride of health and 
beauty, and cast all such thoughtsaside, They 
were unpleasant, and that was enough for this 
ease-loving girl. The world was at her feet. 
She would soon be Lady Graydon. 

And though her heart throbbed with 
passionate love for Gabriel, these thoughts 





Una saw Gabriel turn to her with some 
evidently laughing remark ; for a trill of silver 
merriment from Agath? and a deeper intona- 
tion from her companion was the reply. 

And the proud, passionate girl ground her 
strong white teeth, and all the fierce blood of 
her Italian mother flashed into her eyes. 

But those around her knew naught of this, 

for she kept her great glorious eyes veiled from 
their sight until the paroxym had passed, and 
when she glanced up the passion had left be- 
hind a deep burning glow that only fascinated 
them the more. 
+ Gabriel Varne and his hostess moved away 
presently, and Una saw no more of him that 
night, though she searched the mass of laugh- 
ing, happy faces with hungry eyes that loathed 
those who could look so careless. 

But then she had her ambition, and so she 
smiled on while wealth’s votaries worshipped 
around her. And Lord Graydon, coming up 
to the spot where she stood like a tall, fair 
tropical flower, under the full glare of the 
electric light, sighed a contented sigh. 

Gabriel Varne and his love were forgotten, 
he told himself; and as he assisted her into 
the brougham some few hours later, he 
whispered with passionate fervour,— 

‘Darling, how can I ever reward you for 


had power to add to the lustre of her great, ' your gift of love?” 


dark eyes, to flush the olive cheeks with a 
richer carmine. 
“ Our dance!” 





' 


And she, leaning her beautiful stately head 
upon the soft-cushioned back of the carriage, 
smiled softly, putting her hand unconsciously 


Lord Graydon's handsome, boyish face was up to the diamonds, his gift, round her firm 
tender, and flushed with happiness as he put white throat, as she replied with a drooping of 


his arms round the su 
feel the — beating of her heart, and the 
sweet per 


perb form. He could the heavy dark lashes,— 


“I had my reward to night !” 


ume of her breath fanned hischeeks.‘ He did not know that her words alluded to 


How he loved her, his queen, hisown! She the reception of herself as the fature Lady 


would be one of the loveliest Ladies of Gray. Graydon, and, feeling sure of a 


don. 


pleasing 


Aye! the loveliest that Graydon had answer, he bent over the delicate jewelled hand, 


ever called mistress, this peerless creature whispering,— 


with all the fire and passion of the South in }- 


her beautiful face, all the finished polish of 
the cold north in her manner. 


He gave a deep sigh of regret when the throw into one little word ! 


«Tell me, dearest, what you mean ?” 

‘‘ I was welcomed as your bride-elect !"’ 
What a world of meaning a woman can 
There was a tone 


music ceased, and then he smiled. She would of gentle, proud love in Una’s voice, as who 
be his own in a few short months, never to should say, ‘‘What more than that could 


part again. 

No thought of the old adage, ‘‘ There is 
many a slip twixt the ~~ and the lip,” came 
to mar his happiness. So best. Dream on, 
dream on, the dream is sweet ; but the awaken- 
ing will be bitter and for ever. : 

Una looked round for Gabriel Varne when 
her lover left her; she saw him standing 


, near her where the tones of his rich voice 
reached her, even amidst the laughing banter | 


_ thus. 


of those around her. 

She could see his face, grave and stern, as 
she remembered it of old; and now and again 
that peculiar, rare smile sped athwart the 
countenance, transforming it into absolute 
beauty. 

A restlessness came over her as she saw him 
It was not in her nature to see a man 
making himself agreeable to others without 
feeling jealous ; and that Gabriel should. after 
that interview, stand calmly there bandyin, 
laughing words and society jests with those o 
her own sex was unbearable. 

Bat never by gesture or glance did Gabriel 
show that he was aware of her close proximity, 
though in reality not a glance of hers, nota 
soft ripple of her gay laugh, escaped him. 

He loved her still. He could not help it, 
though he knew her to be unworthy. Her 
marvellous beauty had cast its glamour only 
too surely over him, and the sound of her voice 
floating out on the warm perfumed air sent 
a thrill of passionate longing through him— 
a thrill half ecstasy, half pain, mingled with 
scorn of his own idiotic weakness, as he called 
it to himself. 

Presently Agathé (?) Merton appeared, smil- 
ing and gay. She was leaning on the arm of 
a tall, soldierly young fellow, who was glanc- 


woman wish?” And asthe iage drove off 
she saw him standing bare-headed in the 
moonlight, with happy, smiling face lifted to 
the star-gemmed sky; and smiled to think 
how all-powerful this rich, glowing southern 
beauty of hers was. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘‘ You saw her, Gabriel! Did you think of 
what I had said?” 

Gabriel Varne was standing near one of the 
long silken-draped windows of Cleland-villa, 
toying idly with some costly bric-a-brac orna- 
ments on a table close at hand, and as Ma- 
dame Aldani’s soft liquid voice put this simple 
question, the long nervous white fingers closed 
tightly, crushing the valuable gem. But for 
once the woman forgot her natural greed and 
capricious temper, and stood anxiously await- 
ing his reply. 

It was one of Madame Aldani’s morning 
receptions, and several young fellows lounged 
about the delicate blue satin divans, and other 
comfortable seats that were gs invitingly 
about the apartment, in studied, yet gracefal 
confusion. There was nothing outré in their 
manner, and yet it lacked the perfect refinement 
that would have appe ared had their mothers 
or women of their own “ set’’ been present. 

This, however, did not tronble Madame. She 
loved ease and splendour, and their iages, 
and a box at the opera were always at her dis- 

sal, and their flowers served to beautify her 

ome, while their jewels set off her charms. 

‘* She hated stiffness,” she would say, with a 
shrug of her superb shoulders. “ You English 
are like your inies—lovely, but too stiff and 
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formal !’”? and so she encouraged this Bohe- 
mianism, and those of her acquaintance made 
the most of their opportunity. 

** Why do you not reply, Gabriel ?’’ she con- 
tinued, with a little impatient jerk of her fan. 

‘* Because I am thinking, Madame!” was 
the cold reply. 

“‘ Of what, Gabriel, mia ?’’ she asked softly. 

This woman was afraid of Gabriel Varne. 
The very fact of his having sought her in spite 
of what society said or thought to gain his 
‘object, told her of what stuff he was made, and 
Madame Aldani held a secret in her bosom, 
the discovery of which would hurl her from 
her pedestal of golden, though tarnished, glory. 

“I was thinking thatMadameLucia’s maternal 
love and anxiety do her credit!’ he returned, 
looking fixedly into the lovely wicked face, and 
his heart gave a great leap as he saw it change 
colour. It was so slight that many would not 
have observed it; but Gabriel Varne was seek- 
ing to unravel a mystery, and not a droop of 
the woman’s eyelids escaped his notice. 

“You think it a contradiction of my whole 
life!” she cried, with a low rippling laugh. 
“Bah! We Italians are not like you cold 
Northerners. We have room for love even 
when we revel in pleasures! ’’ 

‘*Madame’s anxiety seems to me greater 
than the occasion warrants,” said Gabriel 
slowly. ‘As for love! Madame herself knows 
best whether that is the motive which prompts 
her. For myself, time will show if my ideas 
be true ones. Old Father Time is a great hand 
at unravelling a mystery!” 

“Have I broken faith with you that you 

k thus ?’ cried the woman, moving quickly 
after him as he turned away in reply to a call 
from one of the young loungers. 

“No!” returned he quietly; “‘and if my 
suspicions be wrong, Madame has no cause for 
fear; but if I discover that you have played 
me false I will have no mercy!” 

This was said in a lower tone, but it struck 
her dumb, and she drew back with a gesture, 
much as a tigress who is about to spring, and 
an evil dark look overspread the face, showing 
the darker soul within that fair casket. A 
fierce red gle crept into the great black 
eyes, and the white hands closed and unclosed 
as though longing to clasp some weapon. 

Gabriel, after exchanging a few words with 
those around him, rose from the seat whereon 
he had flung himself, and bowed to the dark, 
souled Italian with deep politeness. He let 
his eyes rest upon her for a momentin a calm, 
cold look, that plainly told her that he read 
her thoughts, and she ground her white, cruel 
teeth in impotent rage, while her craven heart 
quailed and acknowledged its master. 

‘‘He will betray me if he discovers the 
trath !’’ muttered the woman to herself, as 
he closed the door noiselessly after him, leav- 
ing her alone with her gay companions, whose 
mirth for once was distastefal to her. 

Meanwhile, Gabriel on leaving the villa 
turned his steps in the direction of Hamp- 
stead, walking with quick even strides down 
the Adelaide-road, and taking several short 
cuts, finally reaching Fitz’ John’s-avenue ; here 
he slackened his pace, and as he neared a 
bench over which a luxuriance of deep-green 
foliage, which seemed to laugh defiance at the 
autumnal winds and cold nights, hung invit- 
ingly, he paused and seated himself. 

Here in the peaceful quiet he sat and worked 
out the problem that had been vexing his mind 
for some weeks; and after an hour, during 
which he sat perfectly motionless with stern- 
knit brows and firmly compressed lips, he rose 
with a little sigh of satisfaction, which, how- 
ever, faded into one of impatience. 

What an egregious fool he was! Why 
should he meddle with Una’s affairs, seeing 
that she no longer belonged to him. Why not 
let her bear the bitter humiliation of — but 
he put the tempter from him. He loved her, 
as he had told her on that first morning of 
their betrothal, with a love that would never 
die ; and though there was scorn mingled with 
it, his love was strong as the grave. 

(To be continued. ) 





VERNON’S DESTINY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Lavy Mavpe had been perplexed at first by 
her niece’s prolonged absence ; but when she 
had a letter from Meg, saying Lena was not 
very well, and Neil wished her to sleep a night 
or two at the Rosery, the kindly widow was 
at once satisfied, and told her protégée they 
must take care of each other as well as they 
could. 

‘And remember, Pearl,’’ said the Duke’s 
daughter, kissing the nameless waif's fair 
white brow, ‘‘I never mean to lose sight of 
you again. You must give up your wander- 
ings, child, and let Meg and me take care of 
you.” ay 

Helen (as well give her own true title 
henceforward) smiled gratefully. In spite of 
the death of her little child, in spite of her 
amazement at finding herself among the re- 
lations who had so slighted her mother, the 
poor fugitive was happier with the gentle 
Lady Maude than she had ever been since the 
bleak January morning when she gave herself 
for all time into the power of Reginald Denzil. 

And the story of that rash marriage is 
briefly told. Though it caused the misery of 
a human life, it can be dismissed in a few 
brief lines. 

We left Nell Charteris and the supposed 
Mr. Travers in the Monmouth train en route 
for Tintern. Alas! the wine Nell had been 
compelled to drink was heavily drugged. 
When the train stopped at Monmouth she 
was sleeping—a heavy, stolid sleep. Reginald 
looked on, well-satisfied all was happening as 
he had planned. 

They were nearing Paddington when Nell 
opened her eyes. 

“Where am I? What has happened? Oh, 
Mr. Travers, what does it all mean ?”’ 

‘* It means, my darling, that you have no 
other refuge than my arms. The Mertons 
are incensed at our remaining last night at 
Raglan, and refuse to receive either of us 
again.”’ 

“But it was an accident !” 

‘I know; but they will not believeit. The 
Major came to meet us at Monmouth; you 
were sleeping peacefully, and I could not bring 
myself to disturb you. He just looked at 
you, and said he washed his hands of you for 
ever.” 
~ wo pink spots burnt in Nell’s cheeks. 

‘‘T will go to my old schoolmistress ; Mrs. 
Hamilton will not refuse me a refuge.” 

Denzil winced ; he had not counted on this. 

“Certainly,” he said, gravely ; ‘‘ but I will 
not subject you to any more slights. I shall 
take you to an hotel, and telegraph to Mrs. 
Hamilton.” 

He was deferentially kind and attentive. 
With his own hands he brought Nell a cup of 
tea, and bathed her aching head with eau de 
Cologne; then advising her to try to go to 
sleep he went out, saying he should take a 
stroll, and return in time to meet Mrs. Hamil- 
ton if, as he expected, she came herself in 
answer to his summons. 

‘* She is sure to come,’’ breathed Nell. ‘‘ She 
will know I am not bad and wicked as the 
Major and your sister think. Oh, yes! sheis 
sure to come, and take me home with her to 
Minerva Lodge.” 

Two hours passed. The chambermaid had 
brought in lights, and poked the fire into a 
blaze. Nell was sitting up in a huge arm- 
chair looking very wan and feeling strangely 
desolate. 

‘“* Well,” said Reginald, suddenly returning, 
‘*has Mrs. Hamilton arrived ? ”’ 

*¢ No.” 

He understood the misery in her tone. 

‘* She may be ill, or busy. I expect you will 
have a telegram to say she cannot get here 
to-night, but that you are to go straight to her 
at Minerva Lodge.” 


He had hardly finished speaking when the | 





waiter brought in one of those ominous-look- 
ing envelopes which have made the stoutest 
hearts among us quail before now. 

Nell’s fingers trembled so much she could 
hardly tear it open, and then the words seemed 
to dance mockingly before her eyes. 

‘‘Oh! it can’t be true,” she cried, bitterly— 
‘it can’t! Oh, Mr. Travers, read it, and tell 
me I have made a mistake.” 

Rex needed no second bidding. He took the 
slip of paper, and read in his low, distinct 
voice :— 

“ All your wickedness and folly are known 

to me; your good guardian has warned me 
you might try to excite my pity. Iam sorry 
for you; but this house, which shelters the 
pure, innocent girls who were once your com- 
panions, is no fit place for you; for their sakes 
I must shut my doors upon you.” 
. Every word fell on Nell’s aching heart like 
a fresh blow. When he had finished reading 
she got up and stood opposite to him; she was 
so weak that she had to clutch at the arm of 
a chair for support. 

It was only six-and-twenty hours since Isola 
Merton had parted from her. If Isola had 
seen the girl now, cruel and worldly as she was, 
surely a thrill of pity must have moved her! 

‘* What am I to do now?” 

Rex was silent. He wanted her to realise 
to the full the helplessness of her position. 
If she felt herself utterly friendless surely she 
would listen to his proposal ? 

. y Have you no friends who would take you 
in ” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

‘*T have no one.” 

And even as she spoke the memory of Guy 
Vernon’s face came back to her, and she 
longed, with a yearning which was absolute 
pain, for the sound of his voice to counsel her 
in her sorry straight, 

“No one at all?” 

‘* No one.” 

“ Then, Nell, will you cometome? I know 
I am a shocking match for an heiress like 
you; but Ilove you with all my heart and 
soul. I ask nothing better than to call you 
wife, if only you will let me.” 

Child as she was, the girl felt there was 
something wanting. She had never listened 
to a real lover’s voice; she had no idea how 
true men woo the girls they love; but yet she 
felt there was something missing in Reginald’s 
speech. Then, being like most generous 
natures, more prone to accuse herself than 
others, she decided it must be her own lack of 
feeling which produced the void she was con- 
scious of, but could not understand. 

And she consented. Can you wonder, a girl 
of under twenty, an orphan, friendless, and 
alone, as ignorant of the world and its cruei 
ways as any convent maid ! 

A handsome man cf gentle birth, with pleas. 
ing manvers, told her he loved her. It wasa 
choice of marrying him, or of utter loneliness, 
misery and want. Can you wonder, I ask, 
that Helen Charteris put her ‘hand in her 
wooer's, and consented to be his wife? 

Well, they were married. Three words, and 
the fate of a human life disposed of, and Nell 
might have gone on a little longer undeceived, 
but for a strange accident. 

She accepted Reginald’s half-sister as a 
harmlessly eccentric individual. She had no 
suspicions of anything amiss until they were 
at the lawyers, and her husband was addressed 
as Mr. Denzil! 

Mr. Cleghorn had spoken of his ward as 
subdued and grave. He must have been un- 
observant, or he would have seen the look of 
terror on her face as she heard his greeting to 
her liege lord. A moment, and Reginald’s 
hand was on her arm, and his voice told her, 
in a harsh whisper, to ‘‘ Keep quiet.” 

She never spoke throughout the interview. 
If only she had been older or more experienced 
she would have thrown herself upon the law- 
yer's protection, and confided in him. Asi t 
was, she did just as she was told, even to the 
signing of that strange, terrible name she felt 
could not really be her own—Helen Denzil. 
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Her strange apathy continued until they 
were safely back at their hotel.. Then she 
turned to bim with a cry like that of some 
wounded animal, 

“ What does it all mean ?”’ 

“ Be reasonable, if you please! What does 
what mean?” 

“That man’s calling yon Mr, Denzil.” 

‘«Tt happens to be my name!”’ 

* Bat——”’ 

“« And you are Mrs. Reginald Denzil? It’s 
& prettier name than Travers.” 

‘« But. you are Reginald Travers—Mrs. Mer- 
ton’s brother?” 

He interrupted her coarsel y- 

‘* Look here, Helen, we had better understand 
each other! Iam not Isola Merton's brother. 
That was only a littl comedy performance 
for the edification of the sleepy old Major, 
and the proper connty families. As Mrs. 
Merton had once been engaged to Reginald 
Denzil—and the fact was pretty generally 
known—it would have offended the high and 
mighty etiquette of Blankshire matrons had 
he become the guest of hia successfal rival. 
Rex Travers was-far on his way to Australia. 
I wanted a pleasant house to visit at for a 
few weeks, and Isola. wanted my society. It 
was a clever arrangement.” 

Nell’s eyes flashed. 

‘It. was.a cruel fraud. Do you think I 
would.ever have married you had. I known you 
were Reginald Denzil?” 

“And why not?” 

“ Because he is a bad man.” 

Denzil bowed. 

“ What has he done ?”’ 

“I don’t know.”’ 

‘* Then, perhaps, you will admit your acou- 
sation is unjust? You have 





have found a.man willing. to, give youan honest 
name.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

The scoundrel looked at her meaningly. 

“Your father. was; the cadet of a noble 
family, who one and all turned their backs on 
hin at: his marriage; no single.member of his 
kindred even i 
daughter of a woman with such a history as 
hers is not: very likely to excite pity for. her 
matrimonial grivances.’’ 

The. het blood fiashed into: Nell’s cheeks. 
She would have denied: the oruel taunt; but 
how could she with the memory of a certain 
scene at Mertom Park -rising up before her. 

Reginald saw his. advantage,and pressed it 
cruelly home. 

‘*The mother of every marriageable man 
in England.owes me a.debt of gratitade for 
preserving their sons from the chance. of 
marrying you. Who were. the.people- who 
showed you kindness:in Monmouthshire, pray ? 
Were any of them: women with grown-up 
sons or unmarried: brothers?” 

‘* Yes,” said Helen, coldly; “Lady Decima 
Vernon.” 

“ Well, she got. rid.of you the first. possible 
moment. She. could hardly. refuse: you a 
night's lodging. when her son foisted you upon 
her hospitality; butshe did not.even trouble 
to accompany you tothe Park, and restore 
you to your guardian’s care. Before you 
came to live with the Mertons, Lady Decima 
was their most frequent visitor ; from:the day 
you arrived: she never.orossed their threshold. 
Does not that prove she-desired to. guard her 
son from your wiles ?”’’ 

“* My wiles!” said Nell; brokenly. ‘‘ Heaven 


| forgive you! I don't:/know what they are.” 


probably been | 


prejudiced doubtless by that hatefal prig, Guy | 


Verron?” 
‘Leave his name alone!” onried: the girl, 
proudly. ‘ You are not worthy to take it on 


your lips. Heisa gentleman, and you are a | 
| manded Nell, driven.almost beside herself by 


contemptible deceiver! ”’ 
“It saited you to marry me, however, and 


I think you'll haveto make the best of your | 
bad bargain. Isola knew she had playedme , 


a shabby trick in jilting me;.so, as atonement, 
she invited me to Merton Park for the express 
purpose of wooing her hneband’s. ward.” 

Nell was white as marble. 

Then it is her doing. I begin to think 
that mistake at Raglan was.all planned; that 
you and Mrs. Merton meant ail.along we 
should miss that train, counting on what 
would follow.” 

‘“« You are wonderfully acute.’’ 

* And I am right,” 

‘« I see no use in deceiving you any longer; 
you are perfectly right,” 

‘IT wonder you dare confess:it;"’ 

‘* Look here, Helen; we had better under- 
stand each other. You are my wife, and must 
make the best of things. I'll get you a hand- 


allowance. You may go where you please and 


make your own friends. I shall not-draw the | 


curb too tightly. All. I demand is that you 
shall keep a civil tongue in your head, and 
allow me the same liberty I accord. you.” 

Helen Charteris stamped her small, foot on 
the ground. He had gone too far. 

‘ You will buy me a handsome estahlish- 
ment with my own money, and make me an 
ample allowance, doubtless from the same 
source! I refase both offers. I shall go to 


‘* You-soom: will;’’ sneered Denzil. ‘I dare. 
say you will be quite the fashion this, season. 
You're: married.now, you see, so ladies can’t 
take alarm, and I have no idea of _playing:the 
réle of a jealous: husband,”’ 

‘* Will you deave:the reom, orshall I?” de. 


his coarse taunts. 
‘*Well, as: I happen to want: to call ona 
fellow I know ‘I'll oblige you by leaving you 


' to your own reflections. I shall hope to: find 


you in a better temper on» my return, or we 
shall quarrel.” 

He returned: at midnight; but when he 
entered the room of his few hours’ wife she 
was not:there. Nell had taken her fate into 
her own hands, and lefe him. 

She had money then—just a few pounds: in 
her purse—and watch and chain, besides other 
trifling ornaments. Nell was too innocent 
then to be.cwatious. 

She wené to: another hotel in her own true 
character of a young married lady; she had 
not learned: then to be:skilfaland wary. The 
result was thad, at the expenditure of a little 
trouble and more money, Mr. Denzil soon 


| ascertained her whereabouts, went to the 
some establishment, and give you.an ample | 
| trifling properties to:his own jJodgings, while 


Mr. Cleghorn, and tell him.exaotly what you | 


have told me. If there be law and justice in 
England. I will be. free from-you.”’ 

“ You cannot!” 

“Why not?” 

“ Nothing but death can break a marriage 
—daath or crime.” 

‘“* [don’t believe it.” 

“Try,” said Rex, mockingly. ‘There is 
not alawyer in England who would dare to 
aid a menacing wife. People mostly fight shy 
of such women, for they are generally 
sinners instead of sinned against. You had 


better stey where you are, and be'thankful you | 


hotel in-her absence, paid her bill, and sent her 


he waited about to intercept her on her return. 

He caught: his stray bird again. and safely 
caged it. For one week Nell lived.in i 
Denzil’s: lodgings as his: wife, andin those 
seven days there seemed: to: the-poor girl: to 
be compressed:the misery of years. He mever 
struck her, but he. broke down every shadow 
of the shame hehad-cast over his true character. 
He let her: see: him-as he. was; let her know 
what his life had been, and the girl. sank from 
him in bitter loathing, and dreaded: his ca- 
resses:more than: the cruellest taunts. 

Neither caresses: nor taunts. were wanting: 
She had esoaped once; and Reginald prized her 
the more for having lost her. Isola Merton was 
the love of his life, but he gloried in: having 
now such a high-born:wealthy: bride as little 
Nell. If only the child had been cast in a 
coarser mould—if only she.could have made 
her happiness- out of fine clothes, delicate 
food, and the: kind of affection: shown toa. pet 
animal—why, then she might.not: have had 
such a very bad time of it a3 Reginald Denzil's 
child-wife. 


your mother. The} wouldha 





But alas! the girl was-of that type whose 
minds demand more than their bodies. Nell 
could have been happy.im a garret with a 
man she loved and respeeted. She was wretched 
with Mr. Denzil. In. spite of) all the luxury 
with whieh he surrounded, her she loathed 
him; she shrank from his very touch. She 
ve suffered any torture rather.than his 
caresses, and he had discovered this, and hated 
her for.it: in. his. heart, as the evil often hate 
the good. He found out one thing almost b 
accideat, that Guy Vernon had, warned, 
against Reginald Denzil. From that diseovery 
he.soon, leaped to another—that but, for inter. 
ference Guy and Helen might:have become 
lovers. He never spoke.of this tohis wife, but 
he made the name of Vernen his greatest 
Weapon against-her. He was always threat- 
ening to write and.ask Sir Guy, if he felt 
surprised Miss-Charteris had not followed his 
advice; he wasalways declaring some line day 
he would make his wife-write tober, selfscon- 
stituted. mentor, and: tell. him.she was:bappy, 
in spite of neglecting his counsel, 

Itlasted seven days. Daring those seven days 
Denzil. never left his:wifealone. He watehed 
her.as-a cat. does a mouse; he seemed. afraid to 
let her out of his sight fora moment. Then Mrs. 
Merton came to London, and had the effrontery 
to a bridal call.on: the girl whose lifeshe 
ialdnen her best: to. wreck. 

““T shall not see her,’ said. Nell, who was 
lying on her own bed, white and languid. 

‘* Youmust! I would. nos have Isola sliguted 
for the world! ” 

Nell. shook her head. 

‘I can't see her;’’ she said, feebly. ‘ Re- 
ginald, don’t you see: how ill. I.am.. I.can 
hardly stand upright.” 

There was something: in that. She did, in- 
deed, look terribly ill. Mr. Denzil.decided her 
appearance hardly reflected, credit on himself, 
and went to meet:his visitor, alone with: his 
wife’s.excuses. ee ot ~. 

Isola.accepted: them. graciously enough. 
was Reginald's society she-desired, not. his 
wife’s. Truth to say,if wasalmost.a relief to 
Mrs. Merton not to: meet the sad, reproachful 
gaze of Nell's dark sweet, blue eyes. 

‘‘ If Helen. is really ill. you had. better come 
home and dine with-me. I am at the Lang- 
ham. We.can have a charming little téte-2-téte 
repast in my private sitting-room, and talk 
over your plans. Of course you will) take a 
house for the season, and there will, be heaps 
to.arrange !'’ 

“I think I would rather not leave my wife 
alone, thank you !”’ 

Isola laughed ewe 

“Have you settled down into a pair of 
turtle doves after all? or has:Mrs, Denzil re- 
solved to be jealous of poor little me?” 

Denzil winced. 

‘‘I don’t think Nell. will ever trouble her 
head to be-jealous about. me, but she really is 

far from well.” 

‘Of course, or she would not have denied 
herself: to. am old:friend like:me; butif she is 
ill enough-to-give herself an invalid’s airs she 
oan’t heed your society.” 

‘+I will go and ask her!” 

He could’ not bring himself to confess to 
Isola.that there was a gleam.of right feeling 
about him still, which made him object to be 
her attendant cavalier-only ten days after his 
marriage. Still less: could he have told: her 
that his wife had already left him once, and 
he fancied. was only waiting.for an opportunity 


to do so again. 
He found Nell sleeping idly. She looked 
weak and helpless as a d. She wore a pale 


blue peignoir he-himself had bought-her, and 
her lovely hair-fell over her shoulders like a 
golden cloud. Sheseemed too ill.even to. wake 
at his touch. Clearly she was not likely to 
ran away, so he deadened the voice of his 
conscience by requesting the landlady to pay 
every attention to Mrs. Denzil. Thatdone he 
returned to-Isola, and drove with her to the 


L ‘Hotel. 
The door.closed-on them. Nell rose from 
her supposed sleep. With faltering step and 
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trembling fingers she dressed herself in a plain So when Lady Mande made bright plans of] they are not troubled by nursery cares, that 


black cashmere. time, she would -not-be. 
recaptured ; so, partly fromthe fear.of being 
traced by them, from. her nervous 


haste, she took ‘of her little:poasessions 
with her—nothing » her purse. and the 
e-had on. 


She,crept downstairs on and stood 
pare ohm two. i ag in ae 
h £0. id: was, s neise 0 
closi “eanddenly Slime see in 
: She. need not have feared. The house 
boasted: three, eets of amd: the door. 
a degen times. wit anyone's feel- 


vhexself in afar east. suburh; so 

any place she had: eversseen, . 
that a certainty came to her—here- at leagt: 
she might be safe. 

Safe! Well, we know pretty well-what her 
life became. She described it to Meg Charteris 
with simple pathos. 

To my. mind it was not life—it was exist- 
ence. She just earned enough to keep body 
and soul together; then when the summer 
came she was tempted farther from the city 
smoke. 

She became a flewer-seller, and haunted 
Epping Forest and the green glades of High 
Beech 


eech. 

She just kept herself from starving, but she 
could do no more ; and so, when the truth wag 
borne home to her that-ere long she would 
haye another than herself to tend and to take 
thought for, the pride which had kept her 
silent all these weary, months, the injured 
sore feeling at the treatment meted out to her 
poor dead mother, both gave way beneath the 
anxiety to. guard and defend the little life so 
s9om coming to brighten hers, Nell resolved 
to go to Charteris, and have an interview with 
her, grandfather, 

She never quite decided how much she 
meant, to tell him, She knew she was like 
her mother, but Mrs,. Hamilton had often 
told her she had her father’s voice and 
manner. 

Might it not be that, Lord Charteris would 
recognise these traits of his long-lost son, and 
welcome her for her father’s sake ? 

Nell always told herself she did not expect 
this, that it yas.too much to hope for. 

Poor child! She never knew how she had 
trusted to the chance till, in the green gardens 
of Charteris, a beautifully-dressed young lady 
told her her grandfather was dead and all his 
property had passed to her—was in her. hus- 
band's clutches ! 

Lady Maude and Meg were veritable 
Samaritans, and Nell’s whole heart went out 
to them in gratitude; but yet she never 
dreamed of revealing-the relationship she 
could claim with them. 

Naturally keenly sensitive, and her feelings 
sharpened and. intensified by sorrow, Nell 
knew, as: though by instinct, that her friends 
were prejudiced against their unknown relation, 

“ Better keep them as friends,” decided 
Nell, unselfishly, ‘‘ than lose their affection by 
telling them I have a right to it; besides, it 
might inyolve.them in a quarrel with the 
family were it:.known they had, befriended me. 
No, I shall never forget their goodness; but 





they must never know I was once Helen 
Charteris,”’ 





“Bub bamerloaeit: of 
that,” said Nell; » 
weeks before 0 


i 


+ 


ngeivarty te dene affairs, 


“ Peark” living with them, when she declared 
that‘ Mes. Clifford’ could be introduced -to: 
their friends.as. a young widow, and live in 
perfect peace and security at- Fir Cottage, 
though the girl never said-a.dissenting word, 
she was net: waveri Tempting as was the 
prospect it could not be carried out. 

For Nell there was no easefal home, no 
soft, luxurious life; there was only one future 
safe for her—to live among the poor and 
destitute, to hide her. gentle birth and breed- 
ing ; in a word, to shun all those who might be 
expected to know the people among whom, 
thanks to his wife’s fortune, Mr. Reginald 

il now moved. 
She. might have discovered herself: to her: 
Ni almost.a feudal venera- 


) ation stronger than their 


neighhoursimematters of actual law—and 

they. all:bore. oat: what Rex Denzil had told 

her-—‘t No. one. cared. to come between. a| 

samnehcenognree people shrank from a 
Ww 


de> 
tions, ‘and 
, once, » few 

She, to:an.old: flower woman, 
who, by reason of three husbands, 
and buried them all, wae looked on 

+ 3 em?” 

“T reokom:you're got a. husband, my lags,” 
said the woman, not unkindly, “or you 
wouldn't be so keen about it.” 

“Andif Thad?” — 

** Well, honey, you’d better make the best 
of him, for unless he’s ‘an out-and-out’ bad 
’un_the law _won’t help laa 

Nell wondered vaguely what offences were 
required to make a husband an “ out-and-out 
bad ’an,” and at length ventured timidly to 
inquire. 

‘* Why, you see, if he’d deserted-you, and let 
yon go to the parish, parish ‘Id be after him 
like a shot; or if he knocked yer down ye 
could have the law on him yerself. If he took 
all yer earnings, and left ye to starve ye could 
leave-him, or if he went mad with drink so 
that you went in fear.of your life yon’d get a 
separation. Of course, if he went off with 
someone else you could have a diyorce 
straight off.” 

Nell's heart sank, 

“But he hasn’t done these things,” she 
said scornfully, ‘‘not one of them.” 

‘Then, my girl, he can’t be so bad, take 
him ajl round, andI reckon you'll haye to 
make the best of him.” 

Poor Nell! A woman must have come to 
bitter straits when she regrets her husband 
is not worse than he is, but yet that was her 

light when this verdict was pronounced by 
er friendly adviser. : 

And now Nell was up and dressed, and 
lying on the couch in her own room. Had little 
Hyacinth lived, she would then haye heen three 
weeks oldand more, Nell thought, a little sor- 
rowfully, her burden would have been easier to 
bear with those tiny waxen fingers clasped in 
hers; and yet even as, the tears yathered in her 
eyes at the mere thought she knew that all 
was for the best.. Better, oh ! better a thousand 
times her child shquld wait for her in Heaven 
than grow up at her side with Reginald Den- 
zil’s ina Gteer for the babe to leave her 
than later-on to fall into its father’s hands, 
and grow up such a woman as Isola Merton. 

Helen knew all this; she had told berself so 
many times, and yet she sorrowed for the little 
voice that had so early been hushed for 
ever. Ail mothers, I think, sorrow in their 
hearts for the children taken from them, just 
as.those women. who are not mothers— Heaven 
help them !—sorroaw for the joy they have never 





krown! They may hide their feelings under 
a mask, may loudly express their belief 


they and their husbands can lead a quiet life, 
and: beall in all to each other. These state- 
ments.are often made, but seldom—nay, never 
—wholly trae. Just aga baby’s grave is ever 
agg in-a mother’s heart, so the longing 
or the joy she has never had is ever 
green in the heart of a childless wife. She 
may. not put her sorrow into words, as the 
bereaved mother may—she never speaks of it; 
but still it is there, deep down, hidden away, a 
wound which bleeds ever fresh when she sees 
her husband look at a childless face, 

Well, Helen Charteris !—nay, Helen Denzil 
—satalone, and looked her sorrow in the face, 
She had had a brief repose of mind and body, 
a too. fleeting oblivion of her life-sorrow. It 
was as though a frail little boat had glided 
intoa safe haven for repairs and refreshment, 
and. mustnew.and then prepare to brave the 


seas, 

“T must go and make no sign,” decided 
Nell. ‘I havesome clothes, and my wedding- 
ring, I shall not want it now. Noone should 
have spoken slightingly of baby’s mother, but 
she hag left_me, So what matters it whether 
everyone knowsme. tobe a wife or not ?”’ 

“The ring would take me to London,” 
mused poor Nell ; ‘‘ and then there is that place 
Jenny me.of, They might me now !/”’ 

The stress on the pronoun showed they would 
not have helped her before, or rather, perkaps, 
could not. 

The industry which Nell meant. to attempt 
(and. of which, indeed, she had only heard 
vaguely from another girl who had sold 
flowers near her in the spring) was one which 
could not have been followed: by a mother 
saddled with one care of a helpless baby. 

“Yes,” decided Nell, ‘‘ that must be it; but 
oh} I wish I could say good-bye to Lady 
Mande and Meg; they have been so good. I 
can’t bear that they should think me ungrate- 
ful; but no, the risk would be too great. I 
had better slink off secretly like a thief. 
Someday, perhaps, when I am dying, when 
I need nat fear my hushand any more, I can 
write to them, and tel] them that the stranger 
whom they took in, and to whom they were as 
angels of mercy was, in truth, their own cousin, 
Helen Charteris.’’ 

So her mind was made up to go. Her only 
doubt was when. It would be easier to make 
her escape undetected in Meg’s absence, for 
Lady Maude was getting in years, and life 
abroad had given her.an almost Eastern love 
of repose— gently and sympathetic—ever ready 
to do a kindly action. 

She was yet a guardian far more easily 
evaded than her niece, Yon never quite knew 
beforehand what Meg might be doing at a 
certain hour; but Lady Maude’s days were 
spent in one undeviating routine. If separated 
from her you had but to glanceat your watch, 
and you could tell precisely in what manner 
she would he engaged. 

Nell knew that Meg Charteris was expected 
back on the morrow; therefore it was more 
prudent to let,this be her last day in the home 
which had received her in her hour of secret 
need. 

Still Nell was but human. Here were repose, 
kindness, plenty—aye, and friends without 
was—nothing. 

So it is not wonderful her courage might 
haye wavered—not strange that, though dressed 
in her new black gown, and with her shawl 
and hat 1 ing ready to hand, she yet lingered. 

Lady Maud, in the drawing-room was dozing 
lacidly away blindman’s holiday. Below 
urse bawar g and the little girl, who was 
her only, attempt at servant, were talking 
pleasantly after the day’s work. . 

“And ma’am,” said the small retainer, 
respectfally, ‘please can I have a holiday 
to-morrow.” 


“A holiday! Good gracious! No, child! 


What put it into your head, Jemima ? oe 
‘Please, ma’am, my brother's coming down. 
He’s servant to a very grand gentleman in- 
deed ; and mother, she had a letter from. him 
this morning, saying that he and Mr. Denzil 
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[POOR NELL SANK DOWN, WRAPPED IN HER SHAWL, AND VERY SOON, TIRED OUT, FELL ASLEEP.] 


was & coming down by the night train, and he’d 
be round to breakfast with us at eight sharp.” 

“‘ Tsuppose I must spare you then, Jemima,” 
grumbled her mistress. ‘‘ Where does your 
brother’s Mr. Denzil live? The family (to 
Nurse Edwards the Charterises were always 
‘ the family’) had a cousin who married some- 
one with a name like that.” 

“This Mr. Denzil doesn’t live nowhere,” 
said Jemima, grammatically ; ‘‘ he just roams 
about looking for his wife, which has run away 
from him.” 

“Goodness! how dreadful!” 

“‘Sam’s been with Mr. Denzil a long while 
on and hoff,” pursued the little servant; 
“and he says the master’s spent a pretty 
penny on looking for Mrs. D.; but yas 
quite sure of her now.” 

“Mrs. D.!” Nell heard all, and the faint 
wavering reluctance to leave her happy refuge 
faded into a passionate longing to be away. 
Coming by the night train !—here in time for 
breakfast !|—and all his aim to find her! 

Nell had hoped feverishly once or twice 
that her husband had forgiven her absence; 
that, enjoying all the wealth and importance 
due to his union with an heiress, he could 
spare the heiress herself the infliction of his 
company. 

Well, she knew better now, and—she must go! 

September is a lovely month, and this was 
one of the loveliest evenings, evenin September. 

The hall door stood open, the blinds had 
been lowered to exclude the afternoon sun; 
there was not a creature watching; the cot- 
tage was as still and silent as a dwelling of 
the dead when Helen left the house where 
her little daughter had been given to her, and 
whence the baby comforter bad too soon been 
reclaimed. 

It was not a year since she sat with her 
schoolmates over the study fire “telling for- 
tunes.” 

She knew not whether the ‘‘ rose’’ and the 
‘wallflower ” had fulfilled their promise, but 





certainly the warning of the white hyacinth 
had been fulfilled. 

No life could have looked more desolate, no 
fature more void of promise than that of the 

irl who was a childless mother—a wife flying 
rom her husband. 

But Nell’s cup was not yet full; the greatest 
trial of all had not yet come. The cup of 
happiness would be offered her, and at duty’s 
orders she must dash it from her lips. 

Mrs. Denzil dared not travel by train until 
she had parted with her wedding-ring. She 
had not even a brass halfpenny, and she dared 
not go into Glo’ster and try to barter the fatal 
circlet at the shops there, lest she should meet 
Dr. Williams and be recognised. 

No! Her best course was to turn her back 
on Glo’ster and tramp towards the open coun- 
try. When she was far enough away to feel 
secure from pursuit she might try a night’s 
lodging at some cottage, and ask her hostess in 
the morning to be directed to the nearest town. 

She walked on and on ; but, alas! three weeks 
of careful tendance of rest and ease, to say 
nothing of the euffering she had passed 
through, had ill-fitted her to return to her 
vagrant life, 

She had gone barely five miles when she felt 
so weary she was ready to faint. No house was 
at hand, Ske met a boy—a mere child—and 
asked him how far she was from the village. 

‘* Riversdale’s a good mile further, ma’am, 
and you've but to follow the path by the river.” 

Nell tried to follow it, but could not. It was 
warm and mild for the time of the year. Better 
surely to lie down in a dry corner, under the 
spreading elm, than to risk a harsh refusal when 
she had tramped that weary mile to implore a 
night’s shelter. So she sank down, wrapped 
in her shawl; and, tired out, she fell asleep. 

She dreamed she was a girl again—a girl as 
pure and innocent as her little Hyacinth. She 
thought her school friends clustered round her 
once again, and Lady Lillian whispered,— 

‘* What of your mysterious hero? Have you 





ever met your knight of the hyacinth rope, and 
what was he like?” 

She woke, cramped and yet refreshed. Nell 
had all the instinct of refinement which had 
been born with her. A regular toilet was im- 
possible, but at least she could bathe her face 
and hands in the cool waters of the river, and 
smooth the masses of her hair. 

She felt another creature after these simple 

formances, and walked hopefully on, follow- 
ing the river’s course, as her young guide had 
advised the night before. 

‘I hope there are shops at Riversdale,” she 
thought anxiously. “I feel faint from hunger, 
and I have no money. I don’t think I could 
bring myself to beg for food.” 

She glanced down at her ungloved hand 
almost mechanically, and a cold chill ran 
through her frame. The ring was missing— 
grown far too large for her slender finger. It 
must have slipped off when she washed her 
hands in the river. 

“It was all I had,” said Nell, speaking 
aloud, almost unconsciously, “‘ the one thing 
that stood between me and starvation, and it 
is gone! What will become’of me?” 

‘* How pleasant and cool the water looks !” 
said the poor girl, as she bent over it. ‘‘ How 
many poor creatures for whom there was no 
place on earth have found a home in the river’s 
swift and silent current, and why notI? I 
have no one to live for! No one wants me! 
She has left me, and they can’t cast it against 
her up in Heaven that I was so distracted by 
want and pain I ended my own troubles.” 

She looked around, furtively, to make 
sure there were no spectators before she took 
the fatal leap; and lo! there, standing almost 
at her elbow, was the man who, in dreamland 
long ago, had offered to preserve her from ship- 
wreck. 


Guy Vernon stood beside her, looking into 
her face with a world of pity, a wealth of 
tenderness in his eyes! 

(To be continued.) 
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[WINIFRED’S HANDS WERE TAKEN IN A STRONG, TENDER CLASP, AND SBE WAS DRAWN GENTLY INTO THE PROTECTION OF HIRAM'S ARMS.] 


NOVELETTE.} 


WITHOUT RUTH. 


—0i—= 


CHAPTER I. 


**T love him ; 
And that’s the heaviest link of the long chain— 
To love whom we esteem not.’’—Byron. 


Her face gleamed out through the darkness, 
grey and cold as if carven in stone. 

The lips were set in a straight, hard line, 
indicative of bitter pain and suppressed pride; 
only her deep and luminous eyes burned with 
strange and passionate fire. 

The man beside her dared not look into 
them for dread of what he should read there. 
She leaned on the stonework of the bridge, 
and looked down into the water below. Then 
said, in slow, cold tones,— 

“It is time we said good-bye.” 

Hiram Lonsdale started at the sound of the 
changed voice. 

“ How quickly this hour has gone!” he said, 
and glanced covertly at her. 

“Quickly!” the girl echoed. ‘‘To me it 
has seemed an eternity.’’ 

“Then already my society has grown dis- 
tasteful to you?” 

. She confronted him with a flash of anger in 
her manner. 

“You are forgetting your part,’ she said, 
with ill-suppressed scorn and anguish. ‘Do 
you forget our agreement? From to-night 
We are strangers; from this hour we cast 
aside all old familiarity, all—all friendship. 
(She had almost said ‘love.’) You go your 
way and I go mine; and the world being large, 
we shall scarcely meet again.” 

‘“‘ And yet,” he urged, ‘‘the past was plea- 
sant. Winifred, I should be glad to think I 
have not hurt you much.” 

‘“You have not hurt me,” she answered, 





steadily, ‘You wounded my vanity, nothing 
more.” 

But in her heart she was crying,— 

‘Oh, how shall I bear it? How shall I say 
good-bye?” 

But Hiram Lonsdale was happily ignorant 
of her anguish, perhaps more than a little 
hurt to believe she had never loved him; and 
it was with no inconsiderable accession of 
coldness that he offered her his hand. 

“T am glad that I have wrought you so 
little mischief, Winifred. As for me—well, 
as for me, life will be hardér for having known 
you. I have been—I am dishonourable—but, 
upon my soul, I love you!” 

She lifted her heavy, sad eyes to his. 

“I wonder if you know the meaning of 
love,” she said, with a little bitter smile. ‘I 
am tempted to think you don’t. Well, good- 
bye, and I hope—yes, despite my wcunded 
vanity—I hope you will be happy.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you for your good wishes, although 
there is small chance of their ever being ful- 
filled. And will you not tell me where you are 
going—what you intend doing ?’’ 

‘“‘No; it is sudicient for you to know that I 
have found an honourable way of earning my 
bread. From to-night, you see, we are 
strangers.” 

And she made as though she would leave 
tg but he caught her hands, and held them 
ast. . 

“‘I wish I could feel sure you do not hate 
me. Winifred, there have been times when I 
dared believe you loved me.” 

‘* To believe that has been an insult to me 
and to the woman you will one day call wife. 
I liked you—you have been a pleasant com- 
panion.”’ ; 

And then she paused, afraid to trust herself 
further. 

Hiram regarded her fixedly a moment, as 
though seeking to find the lie to her words in 
her cold, grave face. Then with a sigh he 
dropped her hands. 





“‘You are to be envied,” he said, bitterly. 
“ After all, I have harmed myself most, and 
I am not generous enough to be glad that you 
are untouched.” 

“That is man-like,” she answered, toying 
with the crape trimmings of her jacket, ‘an 
so I will not blame you.” A slow, cold smile 
broke the line of her lips. “It is late and 
cold. I must be going home.” 

Then her fingers touched his a moment, her 
soft voice said good-bye, and he stood to watch 
her as she crossed the bridge and was lost in 
the darkness. 

Winifred Caldecot walked rapidly along the 
lane leading from the bridge to the Rectory, 
looming large and grey through the mist; 
through the quiet gardens, which to-morrow 
she would leave behind, and then in the ivied 
porch a matronly woman met her with some 
suspicion of anxiety in her keen, kindly 
eyes. 

bn Miss Winifred, dear, is it safe to wander 
about alone, and so late?” 

The girl passed into the nearest room, and 
sank into a chair before she answered. Then 
she said, with a little bitter langh,— 

“Oh, no one would harm me! I am too 
insignificant to incur any danger.” 

She tossed aside her craze hat, and sat 
looking drearily into the fire ~30 young, so 
slender, so apparently heljle:s that the 
watcher’s eyes filled with tears of pity and 
affection. 

‘‘ Ah, Miss Winifred, I did hope Mr. Lons- 
dale was your own sweetheart, and would have 
have helped you now in your trouble.” 

‘“‘ We were friends only, Wilkins. Did you 
not know he is an engaged man?”’ 

And the white lips did not quiver, the pa’e 
face did not lose one whit ef its calmness. 

The elder woman was puzzled. 

“‘ All the village joined your names,” she 
said nervously; ‘‘and even poor dear master 
seemed to think he meant to take you away.” 

“T scarcely thought you would listen to 
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village gossip. Oh, I did not mean to pain 
you! but my trouble is making me hard and 
bitter. Wi i ? 


To-morrow:I shall have left themand 
Fenwick behind for,ever,”’ 

Her voice broke, then, but she quickly: 
recovered herself, and, declining the honses 
keeper's company, se¢.out of a. tour through. 
the house. 


There was, not).a nook or cranny, forgotten 
phen. ‘Gtieweaibeganced and: laeeadaeniogh 
@ wall, with her hand pressed hard: upon, her: 
breast; a8.one in,mortal pain. 

Often. a lowsob broke from bes. 


uivering for h t sayi 7 
q ~was she no : . 
bye home she had ever Ms 

the hoame;which had sheltered her and! her: 
dear dead; father for nineteen years; of: un- 


was the hardest under the sun, that no 
further ill could befatb..her, that surely she 
must die of her loyeand shame! 

On the threshold Wilkins met her. 

“You have walked too far,” she said, 

tly, and her face was verygrave. ‘Come 

now, and take. aff your wrapa: Mr. Calde- 
cot\is.asking for yom,’** 

“ Where is he?” sh@sanswered in a d 


mechanical way. 

“In his room. Dontt bey j 
Winifred, but thedeetor is with Be 
been.taken suddenly ill.” 

Ww. a word the. i 











ment oftwoe-beside where.a few short | 
hours age that silent, motionless 

To- ‘they hadi borne i _ foremost, 
through the doer, up the little: leading to 
the quiet churchyard: that he : trodden so 


often; and then the girl burstinto a bitter 
ery of — 


lonely? Come back, oh, my. darling! come 
back to your little girl! ”’ 

There was no answer to the passionate 
appeal, no tender hand to clasp hers that 
strayed over the coverlet, as if seeking for a 
touch, be it never so light, to ease the aching 
of her heart. 

And she fell to thinking what a change one 
week had made in her life. Just seven days 
ago she had risen confident and glad in Hiram 
Lonsdale’s love; she had gone to meet him 
with light step and lighter heart. 

He had news for her, he said, and she 
listened, anticipating some pleasant surprise ; 
but he added, hurriedly, that he was going 


away, and before she had recovered.from the | 


shock of his communication he went on to 


say that the lady he was engaged to had re- ' 


monstrated with him on his long absence, and 
he must return to her at once. 

White to the lips Winifred had. listened, 
vainly striving to bring back: the colour to her 
face, the light to her eyes. 

He could not see how she looked, for. she 
kept her head steadily averted, and uttered 
neither exclamation nor reproach, 

Suddenly he caught her hands in his, and 
constrained her to look at him, 

“ Winifred,’’ he entreated, ‘‘ speak to me!” 
and whilst she stood gazing into the eyes. she 
had believed so true, he told her how. his 
engagement had come about. 

He had never loved the lady, but she was 
young, beautifal, rich, and he was ambitious. 
Her friends were influezttial, and he needed 
their assistance. 


Then Winifred spoke quietly, wishing him 
happiness in a careless tone that. almost de- 
ceived him. Well, it was best she should 


be indifferent. to him, as they could never | 


marry; but he was disappointed, wounded. 
True, he had never told her he loved her, but 


his looks, his very merest actions, had been | seemed strange to Winifred, coming as she 
| did from the house of death and mourning. 
A maid met her in the hall—a pleasant, 
kindly-looking girl. 
| “Mrs. Firman has sent ‘me to show you 
your room,” she said, casting a sympathetic 


more eloquent than words, Alas! alas! for 
the curate’s daughter; he had won: her heart 
and dared not claim it; 

_ As one in a dreadful dream she went home, 
believing, as the very young do, that her lot 


lay. | past shevgmaw quieter, 


and awed, ag-the faca.ofhone who has 
looked om, death; her» lips were seb: in; 
straight herd line, and in 


| was suet a look of anguish as well might, 7° 


| touch the hardest heart. 
“Oh, father! father! why did you leave me | 


She rose at last, slowly and heavily, as: 
though her young, strong limbs were heavy 
with much walking; and casting a compre- | 
hensive glance of farewell round, went to her 
own chamber, thereto. spend the long, long | 
hours of darkness in a vain struggle with her 
, woe. 

To-night she had bidden. her. lover good- 
bye, to-night she had put behind her all, the 
fair years of her life, adl good and glad things ; 
now she must.set, her face resolutely towards | 
the dreary future, 

“T shall never be happy again,” she) 

_ moaned, “never any. mores Hiram! ob, ' 
_ Hiram! how could you find: it. in your heart 
so.to hurt,me ?”’ | 

And then she hated. herself because she | 
could think of him, when the.ground lay,oold ° 
and damp over the. dear.dead body of the 
tenderest father a girl ever-had. 

Morning came at last, cold'and grey. Wini- 
fred rose hastily, for there was little time to 
lose, and dressing herself with chill fingers 
went down to. drink a cup of-hot coffee. Then 
she bade good-bye to the domestics, with the 
exception. of Wilkins, who accompanied her | 
to the station, and despatched her with tears 
and blessings, 

It was a long journey from Fenwick to | 
Laureston, and it was getting quite dark when , 
Winifred stepped out upon the little platform. 
| A man in-livery accosted her at once. 
| ‘If you please, mis3, are you the new 
| secretary?” and being answered in the 
| affirmative, he. led: the way to a beantifully- 
| appointed carriage, and mounting the box, 
| proceeded to turn the horses’ heads home- 
| wards. 
| It was not very long before-a long, low 
| house of grey stone loomed out through the 
gathering night. Lights flashed from every 
| window, for the blinds were all up. There 
, was a pleasant stir about the place, which 





glance, 
room, and Dr;Hall . She 


‘ a. ' 
“Dear father,” she : and 
sremulons.voice, a mm bim 


glance at Winifred’s crape dress. “I am 
afraid, miss, you must be very tired?” 

‘‘Indeed Iam. MustI appear downstairs 
to-night?"* as. she toiled wearily after 
her. 


‘‘T think.you’d best; miss. The mistress is 
very never. excuses» what-she thinks 
our daty;: pet a ments bad, as some of 










a thought. the J, as she 
warmediher hands at the fire; oa na 

i studied. On! I hope and pray I 
Mrs, Firman; if not—well, I must 


she took off hat and- wraps, and 

her hair sat down on. the bedside 
for the. gong to sound, She. had not 
plisten for it, and-with a heart beating 











voice. “I 

your assistamee greatly. I hope 
ye-found:your room comfortable?” 
“Very, thank you. I trust I shall be able 
to fill the post of secretary to your satisfac- 
tion; but I have had no experience.” 

‘I do not think experience necessary ; your 
services are not very onerous or very numer- 
ous.” 

At this moment the door opened and a 
young lady entered. She was dark as a 
gipsy, beautiful as a dream, and her dress of 
coral silk was well adapted to heighten her 
charms. 

“ Isabel,” said Mrs, Firman, ‘‘ this is Miss 
Caldecot ; my niece, Miss Firman.” 

Miss Firman glanced with haughty indif- 
ference at the little black-clad figure, the pale, 
sad face, and deep, serious eyes ; then said, as 
thongh speaking of some one. absent,— 

‘‘ She looks somewhat delicate,” and passing 
out of the room, added, ‘‘ Suppose we go to 
dinner !”’ and herself led:the way. 

All through the meal she talked on 
fashionable topics to her aunt, to the utter 
exclusion of Winifred, whose-pale face had 
flushed almost into preitiness with indigna- 
tion at the treatment to which Miss Firman 
subjected her. 

In the drawing-room things were no better. 
Winifred was asked to play; she glanced 
deprecatingly at the elder lady. : 

‘IT am a poor pianist,” she said, timidly. 
“TJ have never-had any lessons save, those my 
father gave me.” 

Isabel ‘turned her haughty eyes upon her. 

«Can you sing?”’ 

s A little,” answered Winifred, shortly. 

“Perhaps Miss Caldecot is tired’ Mrs. 
Firman said, not unkindly. ‘If you choose 
to go to your room do so. To-morrow, per- 
haps you will be sufficiently rested to amuse 
us.” 

«To.morrow he willbe here,’ interposed 
her niece, quickly; and of course we shall 
dine en famille, aunt?” : : 

“So long as Miss Caldecot remains with 
me she is one of the family,” Mrs. Firman 

said, rebukefally. Se 

Then with a terse good-night she dismissed 
her seoretary, who stole to her room, there to 

‘weep, and weep, and weép,” as if her heart 





would break. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘¢ Bending on him eyes 
Which needed not an empire to persuade, 
Looked-into his for-love, where none replies.” 
—Brnrow. 


“ You will ans this. batch of letters for 
me before luncheon, Miss Caldecet?”’ said Mrs. 
Firman, entering the study equipped for driv- 
ing. “I am qnite-unable to attend to any 
business to-day, as I have to drive: my niece 
to Tarlton. You will lunch by. yourself, as 
we shall not retura until evening, when we 
shall bring our long-expected-visitor.”’ 

Winifred knew she_referred.to Isabel's lover, 
and banineams on envy at —— 

irl’s g orsine ; was rich, y y 
pom beloved. But she merely drew the batch of 
letters towards her, and prepared to go 
through them, Mrs, Firman looked:over her 
as she: wrote, and said, in her quick, sharp 
tones,— 

“ You write a very legible. hand, and there 
is plenty of character in it, Do. you suppose 
you could revise some. printers’ proofs for me 
—shall you have time?" 

“ Oh, yes.” 

‘“Thesubject of my articles should have some 
interest for-every true woman. I preach the 
supremacy of the sex.’ 

Winifred did not feel interested; although 
she tried to: appear so, and the lady went.on,— 

‘‘ Perhaps you have never considered: the 
matter ?”’ 

‘‘No,” murmnuted-the young secretary. 

“But surely you acknowledge women. have 
rights! Well, then, what are they?” 

‘‘ Heaven and home,” Winifred answered, 
flushing hotly. 


Mrs. Firman _ her &@ moment with 


r regarded mtv 
not. ill-natured,contempt ; then, breaking into ° 


a short langh, said,— 

“Ah! Lshall have to:convert you:to my 
belief. But, really, wish Mr. ‘Lonsdale could 
have heard your reply-+it would have pleased 
him. Did Itell you Isabel’sover is named 
Hiram Lonsdale? Good gracious! how, white 
youare! I hope: you:are not delicate.” 

“ Oh, no—no! ” in a hasty; tremulous way; 
“if was: merely a sudden pain: here,” laying 
her hand: upon her side, “It. is: gone now,” 
and the-peor pale lips:smiled faintly. 

Mrs. Firman took up her gloves, and, with 
an abrupt good-morning, left the study. She 
was @ suspicious woman by: nature, and Wini- 


are hideous.in old age,” and then Mrs. Firman 
laughed maliciously into her niece’s face. 

She was not fond of thegirl, and had been 
very angry when she found herself appointed her 
guardian, as, she said, “‘ with or without. my 
consent,” and added the Firmans always had 
an amount of audacity exceeding that of any 
family she knew. 

But having administered a wholesome re- 
buke to Isabel she recovered her usual abrupt 
good-nature, and talked gaily and well ae 
the drive to Tarlton, where they intend 
purchasing a part of the wedding trousseau. 

‘You must get your shopping over by five,” 
she said, as they. entered the little town, ‘or 
we shall be too late to meet Hiram. He is 
due at. Laureston at. 5.55, and as he comcs by 
express he.is likely to. be punctual.” 

The girl’s face flushed, anda. softer, look 
stole into her.eyes, ; 

‘*I believe she loves him better than her- 
self,” thought Mrs. Firman, ‘‘ and to me it is 
pretty evident that he will marry her to ad- 
vance his interests, What fools woman are!” 

‘*‘ What are you thinking,auntie? Youlook 
as. grave as asaint. Doesn’t yourlast.article 
against ‘ our natural foes.’ please you?” 

‘‘No; it isn’t half severe enough. I wonder 
what the world would be without men?” 
‘Oh! don’t suggest such an awful state of 


with Cleopatra,— 


‘ There are no men to.govern,in this wood; 
That makes my only. woe,’ 


and I’m.quite sure you would join me in my 
lament.” 

“NotI. The single state is the only happy 
one for women.” 

“Then why did you marry? You could not 
always have been a man-hater.” 

‘©T was a foolish girl once,” with a sudden 
lowering ’of her brows; ‘if'I had not been I 
| should never have married a Firman. They 
are all bad, root and’ branch.” 

‘Thank you, aunt! I am not aware I have 
given evidence of any especial vice.” 





‘It’s. never ‘too late.to mend,’’ with grim | 


| humour; and then turned with characteristic 
abruptness to another subject. 


| At last the shopping was finished, and the’ 
; herses were trotting briskly towards Laures- | 


| ton. Isabel's heart beat faster than she 
would have cared: to own; she was literally 
| giddy. and faint with anticipation of her 
meeting with her lover. With all the force 


affairs! I'should be one of the first to exclaim | 


under cover of the darkness Isabel slid her 
hand in his. 

Tne lamps flashed full upon their faces, and 
showed them with cruel distinctness to a 
weary watcher at a window. But no one 
heeded the little dark figure, no one saw the 
wild anguish in ‘he lovely grey eyes, or heard 
the broken voice murmuring,— 

“ Howshall I meet him ? Oh, dear Heaven ! 
How shall I meet him?” 

Winifred dressed slowly ; there was small 
need for haste. Below she heard the ripple of 
light and joyous laughter, the babble of high- 
bred yoices, and she wondered in a vague, 
painful way what was her sin that she should 
be so sorely punished. 

“Is the world so narrow that I must meet 
Hiram at every turn?” she said, drearily. 
‘Was my lot not cruel enough before? Oh! 
to see her happiness; to eat the bread of 
service here/ Could anything be more 
bitter?” 

Should she go down? At first her heart 
said no; then she laughed, miserably,— 

“T am a mere hired machine. I must 
have no will, no whims. I am my employer's 
property so long as I eat her bread and. take 
her wage! Oh, my father! oh, my father! 

can you see your little danghter now?” and 
| She burst into a paroxysm of tears. 
|" But she did not long indulge her woe; she 
must not go down with heavy eyes and tear- 
swollen face. No one must guess her story, 
least-of all the woman who was his fiancée. 

She had a part to play, and she would play 
, it even if her heart broke with the struggle. 
| She wondered how Hiram would meet her, 

and wished she could apprise him of her 


presence. 

“Tf only I had told him all before we 
| parted, this meeting would never have been. 
Now one false step may ruin me and drive me 
,out into the world again—friendless, and 
almost penniless.” 

Some one knocked at the door, and in 
answer to her ‘‘come in” a tall, dark girl 
| entered. 
She was handsome in a fierce, gipsy-like 
way, and, strangely enough, bore a _ startling, 
if somewhat coarse, likeness to Isabel, whose 
maid she was. 

She was carrying a basket of white flowers, 
, and she now stepped forward, almost timidly, 
; and said, in a sweet voice,— 
; ‘I thought, Miss Caldecot, these would 
, brighten your dress a little. I hope you are 








fred's explanation of her sudden pallordid.not | of an ill-controlled, obstinate nature she wor- not offended at the liberty I have taken?” 
satisfy her. As she stood: at the foot of the | shipped him, and would allow-no obstacle to! The orphan’s pale, sensitive face flushed, 


stairs, waiting for Isabel, a. flash-of! triumph 
lit up her steely grey eyes. 

“] have it-atdast!’’ she thought. ‘Why, 
Miss Caldecot is a native:of the very 
Hiram has often visited—curious! I did not 
notice it:before. Darnfield is only three. miles 
from Fenwick, and: doubtless he often walked 
Over; it: was-at: the mention of his name she 


grew pale. How Isabel would rave if she | 


guessed he had: been indulging in incipient 
flirtation,’ ’ 

The swish.of skirts:upon:the stairs roused 
her from her reverie. 

Isabel came down slowly and languidly (she 
rather affected languorous ways); looking very 


lovely in her: tailor-made costume of dark | 


claret cloth. 


“T hope I have not: kept ‘you waiting long, 


auntie ?’’ 

“Not longer than usual. Dear me, child, 
what a curious animal you look!” witha 
glance at the disfiguring “‘improver,” half 
peacock, half camel. 

“Thank you, auntie !’? with an increase :of 
colour. “It is natural: for a woman of my 
age to dress fashionably; with you: it: is-a 
er matter.” 

_ “Oh! yes;” tartly. ‘I suppose: you think 
it high times I ye my: abode aogiee Fir- 
man vault;- bat I assure you; my dear, I 
haven't the least: intention of doing so for 


another. tw. years. Why, Bell, you will 
be growing old by that time:! Probably you | 
Will be all wrinkled: and sallo women | 


{ 


| come between her and her love. She had 


| gome capacity for good, and great possibilities | 


of: evil:in her composition ; only the man she 
loved: could mould her into anything ap- 
proaching perf 


ection—and alas! for Isabel, 
she was but a beautiful woman to him, no 


and her-lip quivered. 
‘Your. kindness does me good,” she said. 
; *T was feeling so friendless and—and miser- 
able,” and she would have taken Hester 
Bond’s hand in hers, but the latter drew back 
with a repellant gesture. 


' 


more. He never longed for herpresence, the; ‘ Don’t!” she said, quickly and harshly. 


touch of her-hand, the sound of 


r voice; if | “You’re a lady, and I’ma poor wretch of 
she frowned or smiled it was.a matter-of'in-| whom you know nothing. Perhaps if you 


difference to‘him. She was not the type of knew my story you wouldn’t take my flowers.” 
woman he would have chosen if love and, ‘ Indeed I should, for I am sure your heart 


ambition could: go-hand in hand, and’ he 


almost'with disgust. 

But, when he sprang upon the platform, | 
Isabel read nothing of this in his face. There. 
| was the old cold: approval of her beauty in 
his eyes, the old calmness of greeting, and her | 

cried out for so:much more. 

** So you’ve come at last!” Mrs. Firman said, 
brusquely.' “(In my young days men were 
rarely laggards:in love. Pray what ree oF he 
done these past three months?’ No good, I, 
daresay.” 
| Hiram smiled coldly. 
| “]T haye made some very influential friends, 
: and I think I shall carry the county in the 
coming election, The Liberal element is in 
the ascendant.” 

“Oh, don’t talk of your party to me—I 
hate it:!’’ snapped the lady, and her hearers 
broke into laughter. over her acerbity. 

At last the house came in view. 

“This looks homelike,” said: Hiram; and 





is kind.” 


looked forward to long years spent with her | ‘‘You are good to say so, miss, but. even 


our goodness wouldn’t stand such a test as I 
could put’ it to. Hark, that is her bell; I 
must go. - But don’t be afraid to wear the 
flowers; the Rector’s gardener gave them, to 
me, and I thought of you at once,” and then 
without a word she went out, closing the door 
behind her. 

Winifred fastened some of the flowers at 
her breast and waist, and, placing the others 
in water, went downstairs. 

Early as she was someone was in the 
drawing-room before her. Her heart leaped 
tumultuously against her sile as a man rose 
from a chair to greot her. In the dim light 
neither could see the other’s face, but Hiram 
knew by the height and figure this could not 
be Isabel. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, quickly; ‘I 
thought you were Miss Firman. Shall I ring 
for lights? ’’ 

“No, thank you, Mr. Lonsdale,” and 
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strained and hoarse as the girl’s voice was he 


recognised it. 

‘Come nearer; let me see you. Good 
heavens, can you be Winifred ?”’ and he drew 
her unresistingly to the window. 

‘* I am Winifred Caldecot,” she said, and now 
she had growncalmer. ‘‘ Your memory is less 
retentive than I thought possible. It is only 
three days since we met, and you have for- 
gotten me.”’ 

“T have not forgotten you,” he answered, 
swift pain and reproach in his tone. ‘“ But 
how could I think I should find you a guest 
here—her companion ? ” P 

‘You are mistaken, Mr. Lonsdale. Iam not 
a guest, but a paid servant. I eat the bitter 
bread of dependence ; to me, as to Dante in the 
old, old times, it seems “ less corn than tares.”’ 

She was so changed in manner and speech 
that she seemed hardly to bear any likeness to 
the girl whose dark life he had made darker. 

How his heart smote him for the part he 
had played towards her! How madly he longed 
for freedom that he might woo her once again, 
casting his fatal ambition behind’! 

Oh ! to live in the clear light of her love, to 
sun himself in her smile! Witha start he 





recalled himself to the present moment. 

‘* What place do you fill here, and are they 
kind to you?” 

“Tam Mrs, Firman’s secretary ; she is not 
unkind.” 

“To my mind she is a dreadful woman. 
Don’t let her inoculate you with her ideas, 
Winifred.” 

He leaned a little nearer then. 

“Be kind to me?” he pleaded, with 
dangerous tenderness. ‘Believe me if I 
could undo the past I would. Oh ! child, child! 
what a mistake I have made of my life!” 

“T must refuse to listen to such language 
from you,” she said, doing violence to her own 
heart. “If you have any honour, any com- 
passion for my friendless state, any manliness, 
you will not persecute me.” 

Here a servant entered with lights, and ; 
before Hiram could make any further appeal 
Mrs. Firman appeared. 

She glanced quickly from Winifred's white, 
calm face and proud eyes, to Hiram, who was | 
visibly agitated. The girl broke the awkward 
silence, 

“Mr. Lonsdale and I prove to be old 
acquaintances,” she said, quietly. 

“Humph! that accounts for his otherwise ; 
curious agitation. May I ask, Hiram, if you 
knew anything of Miss Caldecot’s move- 
ments?” 

“On my honour no,” he answered, hotly. | 
“* You seem suspicious, Mrs, Firman, and you 
are certainly so without cause. There is | 
small wonder that I showed surprise (which ' 
you are pleased to call agitation) at meeting 
Miss Caldecot here, and as a dependent.” 

** Don't lose your temper, it is impolitic and 
unmannerly. Ah! here is Isabel. My dear, 
how well you look! ”’ 

The girl glanced at her lover to see if he 
endorsed Mrs. Firman's opinion, but he ap- 
peared absent and gloomy. She slipped her 
hand into his arm. 

“‘ Hiram, I chose my dress to please you,” 
with a tender stress upon the pronoun. 

“ It is pretty !’’ he answered, mechanically, | 
and scarcely vouchsafed her a look. 

After dinner it wasthesame. Isabel strove 
to amuse him in sundry ways, but failed 
ignominiously. He hardly listened to her 
songs, he scarcely thanked her for them. | 

But when Winifred sang it was otherwise, | 
although her voice was less powerful than 
sweet, and lacked cultivation. The song she 
chose was a simple one, but all his heart was 
in his eyes as he listened, and Isabel, watching, 

, sane sick with jealousy, and an undefined 
read. Winifred lingered with unconscious 
tenderness upon the last verse :— 





a 


** How may I when he shall ask, 
Tell him who lies there ? 
Nay, but leave my face unveiled 
And unbound my hair.” 





** Can you say to me some word 
I shall say to him ? 
Say I'm looking in his eyes 
Though my eyes are dim.” 


Isabel rose. 

‘*Come with me to the conservatory,’”’ she 
said, hurriedly, and he followed her unwil- 
lingly. Amongst the flowers and ferns she 
threw her arms about him, crying, ‘‘ Hiram, 
Hiram ! have you no word of love for me?” 


CHAPTER III. 


** Still silent? Can no art 
Of love’s, then, move thy pity? Nay, 
To thee let nothing come that*owns his sway ; 
Let happy lovers bave no part 
With thee ; nor even so sad and poor a heart 
As thou hast spurned to-day.’’—Rossettt. 


He was vexed and 
have given a great d 
returned her passion. 
man not to 
anguish. 

‘‘Of what do you complain, Isabel?” he 
asked, ‘Don’t you know I am not at all a 


ieved too, and would 
to be able to say he 
He had been less than 
pity her evident love and 


. demonstrative fellow ?” 


‘*‘ But surely, when we are alone, you need 
not keep such strict control over features and 
words?” she answered, impetuously. Oh, 
love! oh, my dear love! I am sick with a 
fear that I am less to you now than ever I 
was before!” 

He stirred impatiently, not knowing what 
answer to make, and after a moment she 
went on,— 

Fh aD ld ee gp Sy egeeme el 

“‘My dear Isabel, did I ever profess an 


cluded in our marriage contract ? ” 
She shivered, and clung about him despe- 


tely. 
a Surely I should be more to you than any 
other woman ?”’ 

“ You will be my wife,” he answered, more 
gently than he had hitherto spoken. 

‘‘ And some other will be your love!” she 
cried, passionately. ‘‘What a proud and 
happy woman I should be!” 

“ If you are dissatisfied say so now. It is 
not too late for us to break our contract.”’ 

He spoke eagerly, and she regarded him 
with suspicion. f 

** You have met a girl you can love better 
han me!” and her voice was shrill with 
anguish. ‘Your long absence is explained 
now! Oh!” rocking herself to and fro, 
“how false men are! And now what com- 
fort will you offer me? Will you give me 
back my heart, free, untouched by love or 
woe? What equivalent will you offer for my 
outraged pride?” 

‘*Tsabel,”” the young man answered, with 
some self-scorn and much pity for her, 
‘* upon my honour I meant you no wrong. I 
did not even guess I loved her until my whole 
life seemed suddenly wasted because she 
could be nothing to me, Dear, I will be 
frank.” 

‘Because deceit is beyond you now ” 


| bitterly. 


He passed by her sneer, knowing how sorely 
he had wounded her. 

“Isabel, I did not think you would care so 
much, I thought sometimes of asking for 
my freedom, because I saw, and still see 
clearly, our union could not be a happy one; 
but it was difficult to tell you this, pride and 
honour alike forbade it. But—you have 
broached the subject—you have openly com- 
mos of my coldness. Will you set me 
ree?” 


“And if I did,” Isabel said, with averted , 


face, “you would go to me rival and plead 
your cause without delay. This is what I am 
to suppose ?”’ 


‘** In justice to her, yes.”’ 


} 
' 


‘* Does she guess you love her?” and from 
her tone he thought she was relenting. 

“I have told her that I do. I fully ex. 
plained my position to her.” 

“ And could she advance your welfare as I 
would? Would she hold her own against 
society even at fearful odds?” 

“I think not; she is timid and retiring,” 
Hiram answered. 

** But she should be high-born and wealthy 
to counterbalance these defects.’’ 

“‘ She is neither.” 

“ Then she is more beautiful than I?” 

“She is lovely only in my éyes.” 

Isabel leaned nearer to him. 

“Go to her and say——”’ 

“ That I am free to offer her marriage,” he 
interrupted. ‘‘ Thank you a thousand times, 
Isabel; and I hope to Heaven you will forget 
me and marry some worthier fellow.” 

“You are too impatient,” with a peculiar 
smile. ‘‘Hear me out. Go to this girl, who 
is neither your equal nor beautiful, and say I 
know your mutual love (for of course she re- 
turns your passion), that I rejoice that you 
have won another heart; that I wish you both 
the same measure of happiness that you have 
given me; that as my heart aches, so yours 
shall ache ; that your souls shall be sick with 
longing, as mine is sick, because now and 
always I hold you to your word; that I will 
be your wife even though you hate me! ” 

Her passionate voice had risen almost to a 
scream, and her lovely face was distorted with 
rage and anguish. 

Hiram fell back a pace from her, and re- 
garded her with such scorn, such bitter dis- 
appointment, that it recalled her in a measure 
to herself. : 

Suddenly she clung about him, with tender 
hands, an —_ supplicating eyes. — 

“Oh! Iath mad so to anger and disgust 


Y| you, but I am so miserable—so miserable, 
violent attachment to you? Was love in- 


that even you should pity me and forgive! 
Think {of long months in which I have 
dreamed of our future, in which I 
learned to love you more and more truly with 
each passing day. Oh! my darling, this so- 
called passion is so evanescent (it must be), 
seeing the girl has so little to recommend her 
to you. Ican give you so much. I will be 
your wife, your companion, your slave! ‘You 
shall not leave me! I cannot be generous in 
this thing, for my “oe is te 8 oe ” 

He unclas the clingin ers. 

“Tam ps art full Ss he my in a dull, 
cold voice. ‘ You shall have your own way; 


| but if in the future I fail to make you happy, 


if I am less devoted, less tender than other 
husbands, remember you forced this thing 
upon me. Now, if you please, we will return 
to the drawing-room.” ; 

Without a word she laid her hand upon his 
arm, and suffered him to lead her back. 

Mrs. Firman glanced curiously at them, 
but made no comment, and Isabel sank into a 
low chair, screening her face with her fan, 
whilst Hiram played snatches of sonatas and 
marches until the candles were brought in. 

The lovers were left to say their ‘‘ good- 
night ” alone, and Isabel looked deprecatingly 
into the dark, preud face as she lifted her own 
for a last kies, 

“Hiram,” she whispered, with her arms 
about his neck, ‘ you will not refuse me one 
kind word? , dear, you will forget her 
now you are absent from her.” 

“T shall do my duty in all things towards 
you. Good-night.” : 

She went upstairs heavily, her face white 
and drawn, a great passion of hate in her eyes 
for her unknown rival. -_ 

In her boudoir she found Hester waiting 
her, according to custom ; but she turned on 
the girl fiercely. 

“ What are youdoing here? How dare you 
enter my apartments in my absence?” — 

Hester drew herself to her extreme height, 
and confronted her with scorn equal to her 





! 


own, and a wild defiance that made her 
| beauty almost diabolical. So they stood @ 
moment face to face, mistress and maid, then 
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Hester’s arms fell to ner side and her head 
drooped. 

‘I am bound hand and foot,” she said, 
sullenly. ‘I can neither go away nor resent 
your insolence. I wish to Heaven I were 
dead! I wish with all my soul os could feel 
what pain you make me bear. ho are you 
that you should tread me underfoot?” 

Isabel laughed, and hissed out a word that 
should hardly pass the lips of a woman. 
Hester cowered under it, and grew ghastly, 
but said,— 

“Tam what you would have been in like 
circumstances,” and before she had finished 
speaking Isabel struck her smartly across the 
cheek. 

Just a moment the maid’s hand was 
uplifted, jast a moment there was murder in 
her heart ; then she turned and fled, as though 
afraid of her own wild passion. 

In the corridor she met Winifred (who had 
been to fetch a book from the library), and 
would have passed her, but that the young 
itt caught her by the skirts, and held her 
ast. 

“Hester, what has happened? Are you in 
trouble? Come into my room, and let me see 
if I can help you. Poor girl! how icy cold 
you are!” 

Winifred drew her in, and forced her into 
a chair beside the fire, and stood looking down 
at her so compassionately, so tenderly, that 
the wild heart was touched, and unwonted 
tears stole into the black eyes. 

“Do you see this? ”’ she questioned, pointin 
to the mark upon her cheek. “She di 
that!” 

“Who? Not Miss Firman? Surely she 
would not so far forget herself, or what is 
due to you ?”” 

Hester laughed bitterly. 

‘* Would she not? She hasstruck me again 
and again ; she heaps insults on me every hour 
of the day; she treats me worse than she 
would a stray cur, and I am tied hand and 
foot. If I leave here I starve, or go to the 
bad utterly. She would take care no other 
lady employed me. _ Oh, Miss Caldecot, I hate 
her! I hate her! I would give all my life to 
come to know her pride was brought low !— 
that she had to lick the dust!” 

“Hush! hush!’ for the woman’s passion 
was awful to witness. “Try to think less of 
your wrongs, Hester; and, if it is any help to 
you, tell me all your story.’’ 

Her soft hands were laid gently upon the 
other's bowed, dark head. The grey eyes had 
lost all look of pride or resentment, and were 
almost divine in their pity. 

“You're the first creature that’s spoken 
kindly to me since I came into this house,’”’ 
Hester said, brokenly. ‘‘ Somehow the ser- 
vants believe my story to be queer, and don’t 
like me. They know I’ve no home and no 
friends, and, seeing how she treats me, think 
they’ve a license to do the same.” 

‘Poor girl ! r girl!” 

“Your voice is like an angel’s. I dare not 
look into your face; but you are so good that 
I'll not deceive you about my past; I’ll tell 
you all, even though you turn from me the 
next moment.” 

Winifred still stood by her; but now her 

ds were pressed reassuringly upon her 
shoulders; and, lifting her head a little, 
Hester stared into the glowing fire with 
mournfullest eyes. . 

“‘ She—my mistress—has a cruel power over 
me, and does not mind using it. If I com- 
plain she reminds me from what a life she 
rescued me; taunts me with the misery and 
shame that have burned so deeply into my 
heart, that I think all who look at me must 

in my face. 

“Even the honest love of a man who 
would marry me is made an instrument of 
torture to me. 





“I must seem hard to him to hide how , 


much he is to me. I dare not take his name 


whilst he is ignorant of my past, and I dare 
not tell him lest I should see his face change, 
and grow hard with loathing and scorn. 


| 





‘She knows this, and taunts me with it. 
Oh, Heaven! Oh, Heaven! Do you not 
guess? Let me hide myself from your eyes! 
I am that unclean creature whom all good 
women shun—an unfortunate !’’ 

She slid from her chair and crouched down 
at Winifred’s feet, her face hidden, her black 
hair streaming about her shoulders, whilst 
her whole frame was ‘shaken with half-sup- 
pressed sobs. 

‘Go away!” she said, ‘‘goaway! Shrink 
from me as other women have done! Fear to 
breathe the air I breathe! Oh, you will never 
speak kindly to me any more!”’ 

Then—oh, the wonder and the gladness of 
it !—Winifred’s head fell about her neck, Wini- 
fred’s voice whispered,— 

‘*Oh, you poor girl !—you poor girl! 
only pity you!”’ 

Hester lifted her eyes, and she saw no 
change in the face above, unless, indeed, it 
had taken a deeper shade of tenderness; and, 
catching the hem of Winifred’s skirt, she 
kissed it again and again, as though she felt 
herself unworthy to touch her. 

Then she knew that the girl was sitting on 
the floor beside her, and holding her hands. 

‘‘Finish your story, Hester.” 

“TI will, I will! Oh, if you are not afraid 
to touch me, there must be some hope for 


I can 


me, 

‘Miss Caldecot, I never knew any good in 
all my childhood ; I heard nothing but oaths 
and obscene language; I was a gutter child, 
and my mother was an unfortunate, I hardly 
could distinguish between right and wrong. 

‘* What wonder that I grew up turbulent 
and bold ! 

** Unluckily for me I was a handsome girl, 

-and—oh, the shame of it! the shame of it !— 
my mother forced me to tread in her own 
steps ! 
**T hated the life; something in me cried 
out against it, and one night, in a fit of despair, 
I tried to drown myself; but I was saved by a 
clergyman, who carried me to a home for 
wretches like myself. 

‘* Oh, you can’t tell how glad I was to hide 
away from old companions, old scenes! They 
were good—most good—to me at the Home; 
taught me all useful things ; to read and write; 
and I showed such skill in needlework that 
they talked of getting me a place in some 
quiet home as needlewoman. 

“One day the clergyman—Mr. Malvern— 
brought some ladies to see the institution, and 
amongst them Miss Firman. 

* At that time she pretended to be pious— 
it was the fashion, for there had been a lot of 
revival meetings—and so she said she would 
give me a chance to start afresh; she would 
take me as her maid. 

‘*I was glad and grateful to her, not guess- 
ing to what — | I was going. Well, she 
soon showed her in her true colours. She 
made a boast of her charity to all her friends, 
but she did not tell them how I saved her 
twenty pounds a year—aye, and more. 

“She paid me no salary, and never has 
done ; and, as I was quick with my needle, she 
had me taught dressmaking. Oh, she is a 
hard and a close one! 

‘* Well, the ladies whispered amongst them- 
selves, and the maids listened, and soon, at 
whatever house we stayed, the girls avoided 
me as if I had the fever, and the men stared 
curiously at me. 

‘“‘Many—oh, many a time !—I’ve been 
tempted to go back to the old life; I have felt 
that anything would be easier than to live 
like this; but something always held me 
back.” 

“Thank Heaven for that? Hester, who is 
this man who would marry you?”’ 

“The Rector’s gardener, William Ham- 
mond.” 

“* Why not tell him all you have told me? 
Believe me, Hester, if he is a true man, he 
will pity you more than he will condemn.” 

“Oh, no, no! I dare not risk it. Men 
may fall so many times and no one thinks the 
worse of them; but, let a woman once slip, 


she is ruined for all time, no matter how sorry 
she may be.” 

Hester lifted herself wearily. 

“I am going, Miss Caldecot. Thank you 
for your goodness—and—and may I keep 
this?” 

She picked up a flower which had fallen 
from Winifred’s breast. 

‘‘ Miss Caldecot, I’m not all bad!” patheti- 
cally ; ‘* but if ever a chance comes to pay back 
Miss Firman all I owe her I will.” 

Her features and voice changed again. Once 
more she was the revengeful woman. 

‘I will make her regret her conduct to the 
day of her death!” 

And Winifred, seeing it was vain to expos- 
tulate with her in her present mood, let her go 
unrebuked. 

In the morning when she entered the study 
she found Mrs. Firman already there. 

‘You are late, Miss Caldecot. Please re- 
member I consider punctuality a cardinal 
virtue.” 

No answer. Both ladies wrote on a while 
in silence; but suddenly the elder said, ab- 
ruptly,— 

‘* What do you know of Hiram Lonsdale?” 

Winifred, startled and pale, answered hur- 
riedly,— 

‘We were very well acquainted before my 
father’s death.” 

‘‘ There was never a flirtation between you?”’ 
with keen suspicion. 

“No, madam!” with a sudden flash of 
anger. ‘‘ Ladies do not flirt.” 

‘“Humph! Well, take my advice, and don’t 
presume now upon your old acquaintance with 
him. Isabel won't have anyone poaching on 
her preserves.” 

Silence again; but when Mrs. Firman rose 
and left the room the girl flung her arms out 
wide before her, and, burying her face upon 
them, sobbed as if her heart would break. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘© Now by the joy that was and grief that is, 
By every sacred unforgotten kiss, 
By all the bitterness of unshed tears, 
Help me to bear the burthen of the years 
Give me fresh courage and sustain my soul.” 
— Marston. 


Tue walls were glistening with holly and 
laurel; Christmas roses were everywhere 
gleaming pearly white from the midst of dark 
foliage. Outside the carol singers were giving 
a fearful rendering of ‘God rest ye, merry 
gentlemen,” and in her room Miss Firman 
was regarding her reflection with undisguised 
admiration. Behind her stood Hester holding 
a white, fleecy wrap ready for her mistress’s 
shoulders. 

** And how do I leok, Hester? ’’ asked Isabel, 
with unusual graciousness. ‘‘Isn’t my dress 
a miracle of prettiness ?”’ 

“The dress is all right, miss,’ answered 
the maid, grudgingly. 

“Faint praise,” with a slight, scornful 
laugh. ‘‘ Give me my cloak.” 

She took a farewell glance of herself, of the 
tall, superb figure, the glistening silken robes, 
whose whiteness was enhanced by the holly 
she wore at her breast, and the dazzling 
emeralds about her throat and wrists. 

‘‘ Surely,’’ she thought, ‘‘ he must see to- 
night how beautiful I am; and he has been 
kinder of late. Oh! in time he will love me,” 
and the brilliant colour flooded her face, lit up 
her large, dark eyes. 

She was in such a happy mood she could 
even afford to be gracious to Winifred, and 
meeting her on the stairs said,— 

‘*You must have some flowers to brighten 
your dress, Miss Caldecot; ask German to 
cut you some.” 

“Thank you, but I have already received 
some hyacinths ; I shall wear those,” and she 
passed on to her room, where Hester was 





waiting for her. She it was who had brought 
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those heavy-scented, spotless blossoms for the 
young secretary's adornment. 

Ever since that memorable night when she 
had told her story she had ‘performed count- 
less little services for Winifred that added 
not a little to her comfort ; and now she began 
to plait the waving brown hair with deft, 
gentle fingers, and after fastening a spray of 
hyacinths in the heavy coils she proceeded to 
weave together blossoms and maidenhair fern, 
to be worn on the bosom of the plain black 
dress. When all was finished she surveyed 

iwork with critical, but pleased eyes. 

** Miss Caldecot, I didn’t think*you ‘were 80 
pretty! Oh, I do b2pe some of the gentlemen 
will be taken by you to-night. Oh! wouldn’t 
she be mad. She hates anyone to be admired 
but herself, and when Mr. Lonsdale is away 
she flirts with the giddiest of them. I don’t 
envy him; he d « t look happy.” 

She watched Winifred go downstairs with 
such tenderness in her eyes that her beauty 
seemed transfigured, but when she entered 
Isabel's room, where all the finery lay scattered 
about, the old defiance and bitterness re- 
turned. 

‘*T hate her,” she whispered, deep down in 
her heart. ‘ One day she shall know it.” 





Where she sat she could hear the strains of | 
intoxicating music; she could almost fancy 
she heard the rhythmic beat of feet, the ‘low 
tones of high-bred voices. She cloeed her | 
eyes and conjured up the figure of the woman 
she'so hated, radiant in silks and jewels; she 
saw the proud, dark face lit up with smiles; 
she heard voices whispering sweet flatteries to 
her, and suddenly she laughed aloud; 

“Make hay whilst the sun shines, madam,” 
she said, ‘‘ for as surely as I have sinned and 
suffered I will bring you down to'the dirt.” 

In the ball-room all was light and mirth. 
Winifred, sitting alone, looked on with wistful 
eyes. No one noticed her, no one spoke to 
her. It was hard to sit lonely and neglected ; 
the blood ran so freely in her veins, she was 
so capable of enjoyment, despite her great and 
never forgotten troubles, and she loved 
dancing. Her little feet kept time to the en- 
chanting strains of the Euryanthe, a faint 
pink tinged her cheeks, and her eyes were 
bright. 

One man glanced towards her; washe going 
to ask for a dance? 
friend,— 

‘* Who is that nice little girl in black?” 

“Oh, only Mrs. Firman’s secretary. It 
would be hardly advisable to pay her much 
attention when the fair Isabel is present,” and 
he went to seek his partner. 

“May I see your programme, or don’t yeu 
dance?” 

The voice sent a sudden thrill through her. 
She started, looked up into Hiram’s face with 
piteous, grey eyes, but ‘she-gave him her’pro- 
gramme. 

“T haven't danced yet,” she said, with a 
nervous laugh, “ because no one has asked: me, 
and I do love waltzing.” 

“T shall take the next then; this is half 
over,’ and then, almost before she was aware 
of it, his arm was about her, and they had 
joined the whirling throng. 

How fast her heart beat! How'the colour 
came and went over the sweet, small face ! how 
bright her eyes had grown ! 

‘Are you tired?” asked Hiram, almost 
breathlessly, and ‘his voice unconsciously 
took a tenderer tone; involuntarily the held 
her closer. ‘ 

“Tired! Oh,no! I could go on ‘for ever. 
Please don’t stop.’’ 

** Winifred, am I forgiven?” bending lower 
over the pretty bead. 

“Don't. You will spoil thenight. Let’me 
have one pleasant hour ? ”’ 

“Poor child!” and he drew his breath 
hard. ‘ Would to Heaven I could make you 
happy!” 

‘Pray be careful. I-should be glad if you 
would speak with a little less empressement. 
Miss Firman is watching us.” 

“I will try to obey. Oh! is ‘itall ended? | 


No, he merely said to a | 
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Let me take you to a seat; you must rest 
whilst I find you another partner.” 

For a short time the'girl forgot everything 
but present enjoyment. When once the ice 
was broken several men asked for her pro- 
gramme, and declared afterwards to each 
other that ‘ Miss Caldecot was out and away 
the best dancer in the room, and a ‘nice little 
creature to boot.” 

Then came her waltz with Hiram, almost 
the last. Once again she was in his-arms ; 
once again she listened to his voice, and, mad 
for the moment, drank deeply of the draught 
of joy, heedless of what might follow. 

As for him, he was carried ‘away by his pas- 
sion. He forgot Isabel and all the fealty be 
owed her. He forgot that he could make 
Winifred’s life harder by his ill-concealed 
partiality. The scent of her fading hyacinths 
came sickeningly up to him, laden as it ‘were 
with passion and pain. 

“ Winifred,” he whispered, “ are’ you happy ? 
Has to-night been good?” — 

‘* Yes,” she answered, in the same low tone, 
‘very, very happy.” 

“Why?” 


She hesitated, flashed, then said,— 

‘Everyone has been kind to me, and-I like 
dancing so much.”’ 

‘* Have IT had nothing to do with your happi- 


; ness, little one ?”’ 


“Yes,” she answered, forgetful’ of all but 
her love. “ Now let me go? Oh, please?” 
es he tried to detain her, ‘please donot pre- 
vent me?” 

She hastened away from him and up to her 
room. She could damee no more; ‘no other 
man should hold her in his arms. 

“Oh, my love! my’love!” she said ; ‘how 
hard I have been ‘to you. But I forgive you 
all the pain, all‘the shame, because you loved 
me then and love me still. How hard I was 


‘you should not come here. If Mrs. Firman 
returns, and finds you with me, my last state 
will be worse than my first.” sayin 

“You mean you are forbidden to exchange 
any words with me?” 

“T mean Miss Firman is jealous of any 
little civility I may receive from you.” 

He frowned, but went a step’ nearer her. 
‘Tell me, is your life easy here, Winifred ? 
I fancy Mrs. Firman is rather partial to you 
—but is Isabel pleasant ?”’ 

“I complain of nothing,’ Winifred an- 
swered, icily. “I am not forgetfal of my 
position. Oh! trust me, I shall not presume.” 

There was such bitterness in her voice, such 
pain and humiliaticn on her face, that Hiram 
was d to’ catch ber to his heart, to:tell 
her madly of his love, and implore her pardon 
for all past treachery ; to beg her give her' life 
into his keeping, but then came the memory 
of Isabel, the woman who loved him “not 
wisely, but too well.” 

Still, he took Winifred’s hands in his. In 
his strong desire to brighten her life, to:teach 
her her happiness, he forgot much of that 
coldness and constraint’ which had proved his 
safeguards. 

“© My dear,” he said, and his rich tones: were 
tremulous with ill-subdued passion, ‘my dear, 
can I do nothing to help you?” 

“Nothing. Istand alone now and always.” 

« Ah! love, if you :knew the shame and 
remorse I endure day and night, week in week 
out, when I remember my conduct ‘towards 
you (and when do I forget ?), you would 'pity 
me despite your wrongs.” 

Now he had touched the right shord’; that 
he should be and debaséd in his’own 
opinion, because of her, was’ more than she 
had dreamed. She was touched and grieved 
beyond measure. . 

* You have done me no wrong,’ she said, 


to you, my dear; what wicked pride I/gently. ‘“ Pray believe I could not ‘reproach 
showed !”’ 


She was'very happy. She would think‘only 
of pleasant things to-night. 

‘““To.morrow I shall have time’ ‘to be'sad,”’ 
she ‘whispered, “ to-night I will give ‘to love 
and him.” 

It was neatly morning when she fell asleep, 


you if I would.” 

Her tearful eyes were lifted to his, her sweet 
lips were tremulous; in a sudden access): 
passion he snatched her to his heart. ; 

“Qh! ae ae poor little darling! 
owbhat a seoandrel I ‘have been to ‘you! ” 

She forgot her pride, her assumption of in- 


and she was dreaming happily of the dear old | difference, as she threw her arms about his 


| home, and that her father was once more with 


her ,when ‘she was roused by a heavy ‘hand 


lamp falling athwart her face. 

She sat up dazed and startled, to find Isabel 
Firman looking down on her ‘with such hate 
in her eyes that she shrank back im sudden 
fear 


‘neck, and hid her face upon ‘his:breast. 
‘©1¢ is worth all the pain and-shameto know 


| upon her shoulder, and ‘the ‘broad light‘of a that, after all, ‘you loved me!” she cried. 


“Oh! Hiram, oh! my dear, I'am a glad and 
pproud woman ‘to-day. See, Iwill held back 
‘nothing from “you now. I ‘have often -lied to 
you, often done my heart grievous wrong ; 
now, because I hope: and ‘pray such a con- 


eo 32 
“In future, Miss Caldecot, will you be less | fession may in some measure meme oo I 


levish ‘with your favours to Mr. Lonsdale? | say I love ‘you, and have always 


Kindly remember he is-an engaged ‘man, and 


‘there’ is considerable difference in your relative | 


sitions! Your eonduct in ‘an equal’ would 

ve ‘been bad form—in a dependent it was 
outrageous—and/a repetition of it will resal¢in 
your instant dismissal from my autit’s service,” 
and before Winifred had ‘reeovered ‘her breath 
she closed the door with ‘a bang, ‘atid her foot- 
steps’ were heard a ae corridor. 

After the ball the days on slowly 
enough for Winifred ; at ‘night she wished for 
day, and at morning ‘she wished ‘for night. 
She fulfilled her tasks' to Mrs: Firman’s satis- 
faction, but she was quite well aware that both 
aunt and niece watched ‘all -her goings and 
comings—that they regarded her ‘simplest 
words to Hiram'‘with suspicion. She'was cer- 
tain that Teabel dogged her steps, and fiercely 
as she resented this surveillanee‘she dared-say 
nothing. She remembered bitterly ‘she was 
but a dependent, and said in her sad,*young 
heart,— ; 

‘‘T must not quarrel with my’ bread.” 

But-one day Mrs. Firman and Isabel drove 
to Tarleton, leaving Winifred behind ‘to 
answer a pile of business letters. Fora time 
she'wrote on in silence, but-at last ‘she be- 
came aware of some other presence in the 
room than her own, ‘and, glancing up, met the 

jionate look of Hiram’s dark eyes. 
‘Mr. Lonsdale,” she said, half-incoherently, 


that I willblove you to my life’s end!” 

His mad kisses were upon ‘her face, and 
nieck;-and "brow ; his’ heart’ beat wildly under 
her ear; his:breath came hard-and fast. 

“ Sweetheart! sweetheart, I cannot-tet you 
go! Heaven helping me, you shallobe my 
‘wife! ” 

« Oh tno; no! Youférget Isabel, All your 
Jove ‘and all your loyalty should‘ be-hers.” 

He only pressed her closer to his heart, and 
in utter silence she consented to*hisembrace 
They ‘were both blissfully uneonscious of & 
“wild, white face that looked in upon'them, of 
eyes full of diabolical hate, of pallid lips 
drawn ‘tightly back from: glistening"teeth in & 
convulsive smile of rage and scorn. ; 

Winifred strove'to free herself from Hiram’: 
embrace. ; 

“ Let «me go,’ she said ; “ Ivam faint and 
giddy. I'want to’be alone.” é 

Phere was a faint rustle of skirts outside, 
‘bat neither heard nor heeded, and Isabel sped 
upstairs before her rival, closing'and docking 
her door against all intruders. : 

She did not see Winifred until'they met in 
the drawing-room. The secretary’s face was 
pale, her eyes showed signs of weeping ; 
Teabel herself was brilliant, alth the 
‘bloom upon ‘her cheeks was with 

lor. She leaned towards Hiram as 
he took her down to'dinner. 
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** Give me five minutes alone,’’ she said, in 
a whisper. “The library will be deserted— 
we shall not be interrupted.” 

He bowed his head gravely. He was rather 
glad than otherwise that she should seek a 
téte-d-téte, for he meaut to tell her, come what 
would, he would not sacrifice his whole life and 
that of another to a false idea of honour. 

Immediately after dinner he kept his tryst, 
and found Isabel already in the library. She 
smiled faintly as he entered, and he thought 
she was looking very wan ; but she addressed 
him in a calm voice, and broached her subject 
without any preface. 

‘Hiram, I saw you with Miss Caldecot this 
afternoon, and now I know who has won you 
from me. The other day, when my pain was 
so fresh; I spoke cruelly and wildly ; I believe 
Iwas mad. But since then I have had time 
for thought, and I see that an union between 
us could only restilt'in misery to both, so here 
and now I give you your freedom. I wish you 
had chosen more wisely—sdme one who was 
your equal; but you know best what will 
satifsy you. It may be my jealous heart that 
compels me to think Winifred Oaldecot less 
good and innocent than she seems. Oh! for- 
give me if I fail in generosity towards her, 
and believe that I wish you all earthly happi- 
ness.” 

Her voice faltered and broke then. She 
turned from him, sobbing aloud, and when he 
followed and strove to comfort her she would 
hear nothing that he could say. 

The following morning he left Mrs. Fir- 
man’s house. He was too manly so soon to 
urge his suit upon Winifred. 

“I will wait,” he said, ‘‘ until Isabel has 
gone to her friends. I shouldbe a brute to 
parade my happiness before her.” 

Between the two girls there was perfect 
silence about Hiram, but Isabel treated Wini- 
fred with a gentle deference wholly new to 
her; and, though she reproached herself for 
distrusting Isabel, the young secretary was 
more and more confirmed in her belief that 
she was playing a part. 

One night, towards the close of January, 
Miss Firman was dressing for a dinner at 
Lady Holkam’s. Hester bad arranged and 
rearranged her draperies, had elusped brace- 
let after bracelet about her wrists, and several 
necklets in succession about the column:like 
throat, but none had found favour in her 
mistress’s eyes. At last, with a little im- 
patient gesture, Isabel said,— 

“Give me'the emeralds. After all, I think 
I will‘wear them.” 

Hester dived to the bottom of the casket, 
and then‘looked up with a-startled air. 

‘They are not here, miss. Have you had 
them out?” 

“No, no. They must be there. Why, I 
placed them with the pearls last night!’ and 
she, too, tumbled out the contents of the 
casket,‘ bat nowhere could the emerald neck- 
lace be found. 

_ Miss Firman ran ‘to ‘her aunt’s'room, and 
in an incredibly ‘short time that lady had 
called the servants together. 

_‘ Your keys,” she ‘said, after telling of ber 
niece’s loss. ‘* Your boxes must be searched.” 

One end ‘all delivered them up, until Mrs. 
Firman came to Winifred: The girl was 
deathly white. 

“Madam, you surely will not make me 
suffer such an indignity? Pray remember I 
am a lady, and consequently above’suspicion.” 





CHAPTER YV. 


“* She stood up in a bitter case, 
With a pale yet steady face, 
Like a statue thunderstruck.”’ - 
—E. B. Brownine. 


Mus, Frewan shot one swift, suspicious 
glance at her, then said eagain,— 

“Your keys, Miss Oaldecot.” 

“It is merely a matter of form,” whispered 
Isabel, soothingly, and Winifred advancing 


jaid her small bunch upon-the table, saying,— 








** Understand, I do this under protest,” and 
her eyes flashed fire, her marble-white face 
flushed crimson. 

The next thing was to send for a detective, 
and until his arrival the servants stood awed 
and uneasy in the presence of their mistress. 
Hester alone was calm and self-contained. 
When asked for her keys she flang them down 
with such insolent defiance that Isabel's face 
flamed with colour, but she controlled her 
usually bitter tongue, and satisfied herself by 
glancing witheringly at her maid. 

At last Carter the detective arrived, and 
accompanied by Mrs. Firman went the round 
of the rooms. 

Tothose waiting his return the time seemed 
an eternity. Isabel chatted easily with Wini- 
fred, and speculated audibly as to who would 
prove the thief. 

“TI can’t imagine,’ she said, “when the 
necklace was abstracted. I am quite certain 
it was in the easket last night. This is really 
very annoying, and I hardly care to leave 
home until something is known. I am afraid 
1 must disappoint Lady Holkam.”’ 

As she spoke the door opened, and Carter, 
followed by Mrs. Firman, entered. He was 
carrying the necklace, every separate stone 
flashing under the full blaze of light. 

Mrs. Firman wore a look of mingled pity, 
disappointment, and contempt. She turned 
to the assembled servants. 

“ Leave the room!” 

‘‘ Where is the need, aunt?” Isabel asked. 
‘Tt is very evident that one of those present 
is guilty, Why should the thief be spared 
any disclosure?” 

“TI ask it as an especial favour, Isabel. 
Migs Caldecot, will you remain?” 

But Isabel broke out,— 

* This consideration is rather excessive, 


aunt; and it is but just to the innocent that | P 


the thief should be publicly exposed. I tell 
you candidly that he or she will meet with 
small mercy from me!’’ 

Mrs. Firman glanced from her niece to 
Carter and back again in a deeply troubled 
way. 

‘Isabel, pray yield to my wishes.” 

‘Not in this instance, aunt. Iam of age, 
my own mistress, and shall therefore take the 
managenient ef my affairs in my own hands. 
Carter, you have‘no sentimental scruples. In 
whose box did you find this ?” 

**In Miss Caldecot's, miss.” 

There was a sudden cry, but ill-suppressed 
from those assembled. 

Hester separated herself from her com- 
panions, and advanced towards Winifred, 
who stood white and still, as though stricken 
‘speechless. 

“Do you hear what this man says?” cried 
Isabel. ‘‘Why do you not denyit? Say it 
is false—for his sake say it is false!” 

At that reference to Hiram Winifred 
started, quivering in every limb, scarcely 
capable of speech. Her pale lips.refueed to 
frame a word, until Isabel repeated her 
entreaty. . 

aa steadying herself by a great effort, she 
said,— 

‘‘ don’t know who has donemethis evil turn ; 


but as. Heaven is my witness.I am innocent of 


theft! Some one placed the necklace in my 
trunk during my absence this afternoon. Oh! 
Mrs. Firman, you must believe me!” and 
she clasped her hands in passion and suppli- 
cation. 

Mrs. Firman was more-moved than she 
cared to show, but Isabel stepped forward. 

“If this is true,’ in ahigh.and haughty 
tone, ‘‘ the. matter passes entirely out of my 
hands. I said I would have no mercy 
on the thief, neither would I if it were my 
own sister. Carter, you know what to do.” 

Winifred sprang to her side. 

**Oh! for the love of Heaven, have this 
matter investigated. You don’t know to what 
you are condemning me! I am innocent, 
indeed, indeed I am! Do not brand my 
father’s name with shame; do not blight all 





my life! Oh! Heaven, what have I ever done 
to win so cruel an enemy?” 

Carter looked on with a sardonic smile. 
He was used to such protestations, ard 
generally the guilty were the most volubiec, 
the most emphatic in their declarations of 
innocence. 

He waited for instructions. 

“Do your duty,” Isabel said, coldly. 

Then, as Carter advanced, she 
nearer, and whispered,— 

“* What do you suppose he will say?” 

The orphan’s face was convulsed wiih 
shame and anguish, but she made no reply, 
neither did she offer any resistance wlien the 
officer placed the handcuffs about her wrists. 
It was not until Mrs. Firman said the car- 
riage was at the door that she roused herself 
from her drooping position, then she lifted 
her head, and confronted her unsuccessful 
rival. 

“You are at the bottom of this fiendish 
plot,” she said. ‘‘ What would it profit any 
other to wrong me thus? Who will benefit 
by my loss save yourself?” 

The detective gave her the usual warning, 
but she did not seem to hear him. She 
glanced wildly round upon the sceptical, con- 
demning faces, vainly seeking for pity and 
belief. 

Suddenly her skirts were grasped tightly, 
and Hester's voice said,— 

“It will all come right, Miss Winifred, 
never fear. Keep a brave heart,’’ and then 
she was led away ; but long before she reached 
the hall door she had fainted. 

Later on Isabel drove to Lady Holkam’s, 
and there regaled the company with the story 
of the young secretary’s crime. She was very 
grave and sorrowful, but said that of course 
she should prosecute, as vice must be sup- 
ressed, 


leaned 


Some aultra-virtuous matrons applauded 
her principles, but a few said they would not 
care to encounter such a judge as Miss 
ae Te and were secretly sorry for Wini- 
red. 

At midnight Isabel was once more safe in 
a boudoir, with Hester wearily waiting upon 

er. 

“This is a shocking thing about Miss 
Caldecot,”’ said the young lady. 

“I don’t believe she did it,” Hester 
answered, quietly. ‘‘ Somehow she has made 
an enemy in the house, and this is a piece of 
revenge.” 

4 “Nonsense! all the servants profess to like 
er.”” 

“ Did the mistresses ?”’ asked Hester, 
blantly. ‘And professions don’t stand for 
much.” 

“* What do you mean?” Isabel questioned, 
with a haughty stare. 

“ Precisely what I say, miss. Whoever 
stole the necklace it was not Miss Caldecot.” 

‘You are very sure of her innocence. 
Perhaps you know more than you will tell. 
Upon my word I believe you have some sus- 
picion of the (to your mind) guilty one. Was 
it you?” with’a light, scornfal laugh. 

“It would be as likely that you did it as I,” 
retorted the maid with unveiled scorn, then 
advancing, ‘How white you are, miss! Are 
you ill? Shall I get you the sal-volatile? ” 

“ Do; this business has quite unnerved me. 
Poor, poor Mr. Lonsdale! Miss Caldecot was 
such a protégée of his. Thank you, Hester. 
You may go now; I am sare you'must be 
tired.” 

Outside the room the maid paused. 
‘* And very considerate you've grown, Isabel 
Firman; quite mild and kind. Oh! if you 
only knew what I knew! ” and she indulged in 
a fit of silent but ecstatic laughter. 

* * ® 


Hiram Lonsdale sat alone, with an open 
“daily,” before him. It was a brief paragraph 
that had attracted his attention, and driven 
the blood from his face, left him white and 
trembling as a weak woman. 

In a few sentences the story of Winifred’s 





guilt was published to the whole world; 
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everyone could become cognisant that she lay 
in the Tariton gaol awaiting her trial at the 
March assizes. 

He had treated her badly in days gone by; 
he had sacrificed his heart's dear love to 
umbitious hopes and desires, but now in this 
hour of trial he was true and staunch; he had 
no thought but of her misery, her utter help- 
lessness. 

Not for an instant did he believe her guilty ; 
he was as certain as Hester had been that she 
was the victira of some diabolical plot, and he 
felt it rested with him to clear her name from 
any aspersions. 

He folded his paper, and for a few moments 
studied Bradshaw intently ; then he tossed a 
few things into a portmanteau, hailed a cab, 
and was driven to Liverpool-street. There he 
took ticket for Laureston, and was soon 
speeding towards his whilom fiancée's pre- 
sent home. 

On reaching the house he was told that Mrs. 
and Miss Firman were out, bat they would 
be home to luncheon. So he strolled into the 
library, where he was presently joined by 
Hester Bond. 

“‘ Sir,” she said, respectfully, ‘‘do you come 
about Miss Winifred ? ” 

He was not a sociable man, and he rather 
resented her question. 

‘* My business is with your mistress.” 

Bat Hester remained, undaunted by his 
coldness. 

‘Perhaps I can tell you more than Miss 
Firman would or could. Will you answer me 
one question—do you think the young lady 
guilty?” 

‘Good heavens, no!” startled out of his 
haughty calmness. 

‘“‘T am glad to know that, sir; it makes 
matters easier. If you think she is innocent 
you won't mind trying to prove that she is. 
Lawyers are expensive, and though I should 
be glad to help Miss Caldecot (she was always 
80 good to me) I've no money. But I can do 
more for her than any of you. Will you trust 
me, sir?” 

The woman's manner was so earnest that 
it impressed him. 

** What do you know ?” he asked, eagerly. 

‘* Wait,” she answered. ‘“ Only you may 
be sure of one thing—if Miss Winifred stands 
her trial she will be acquitted without a 
shadow on her name.” 

“You are hopeful. But tell me what 
grounds you have for your belief? Apparently 
you and [are alone in it.” 

Hester laughed. 

**Oh! you must not try to discover my 
secret, but you are welcome to know I shall 
work for the lady, and I shall be successful. 
But please get a good lawyer. Mrs. Wilkins 
has come up from Fenwick (she was house- 
keeper there, you see), and has brought all her 
little stock of money with her ; but, bless you, 
it’s like a drop of rain to the ocean, at least 
where lawyers are concerned. And now I 
must go; it won’t do for Miss Firman to see 
us together. But, whatever you do, don't 
trust that Jezebel—she hates Miss Winifred.” 

Before he could speak she was gone, and a 
few minutes later he was joined by his late 
fiancée. 

‘* My dear Hiram,”’ she said, with a tremour 
in her voice, ‘‘I am unfeignedly grieved for 
you. What a bird of ill-omen I was when I 
prophesied she would bring you nothing bat 
pain and shame! ”’ 

He would not take her hand, but, looking 
sternly into her eyes, said,— 

** Who is the prosecutrix ? Yourself or Mrs. 
Firman ?” 

: 7 I am,” and she quailed a little under his 
ook. 

** Would it not be better to let the whole 

case fall through ?” ; 

“Even supposing she is guilty? My dear 
Hiram, your principles are very lax. It is the 
duty of every individual to do his or her 
utmost to suppress crime.”’ 

‘Since when have you set up such a high 
standard?” with a bitter sneer. ‘It would 





be more womanly to show mercy than to ex- 
act ‘ your pound of flesh.’ And does the mere 
fact that the necklace was found in Miss 
Caldecot's trunk prove her the thief?” 

‘‘ Beyond a doubt. She had not an enemy 
in the house.” ; 

** Are you sure of that? Where was she on 
the afternoon of the day on which the theft 
was committed ?”’ 

‘*T had sent her to Tarlton to match some 
wools. Really, Hiram, you should have been 
a lawyer. You seem suspicious even of me,’ 
pathetically; ‘‘ but, of course, remembering 
your hopes concerning Miss Caldecot, I will 
not take offence. You will stay to luncheon, 
and let us talk over this sad affair dispassion- 
ately. Ishball be only too happy if you can 
prove her innocence.” 

‘I can’t stay, having a great deal to see to. 
I shall take rooms at the Jolly Waterman at 
Tarlton.”’ 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Mrs. Firman’s voice behind them. ‘“ Surely 
you won’t refuse our hospitality because of a 
difference of opinion? Believe me, this affair 
worries and grieves me not a little.” 

She spoke in evident good faith, and Hiram 
grasped her hand cordially. 

“You will see for yourself how awkward 
my position would be if I remained here— 
you fighting one way, and I another.” 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” abruptly, “I am 
quiescent. It is quite against my desires that 
this prosecution has been undertaken. Con- 
vinced as I am of the girl's guilt, for her own 
sake and for yours, I would have let her go 
free. Come, say you will stay with us?” 

‘“‘No, thank you all the same. Don't you 
know two cannot walk together unless they 
are agreed, and that we are most decidedly 
not. I tell you, Mrs. Firman, there has been 
foul play somewhere,” and as he took his 
leave he saw that Isabel was ghastly white. 

‘*I believe she is in the plot,” so ran his 
thoughts. ‘ Ay, more, she originated it!” 

He drove to the Tarlton goal, and requested 
to see Winifred. Fortunately it was visitors’ 
day, and he was admitted for a quarter of an 

our. 

As the cell door was opened he caught sight 
of Winifred sitting with head-down bent, her 
chin drooping on her breast. She did not look 
up until he spoke her name, and when he saw 
her face his heart failed him. She looked 
like one who stands upon the brink of the 
river of death; her cheeks were fallen in, her 
eyes sunken, and her profile sharpened almost 
beyond recognition. 

At sight of him she put up her hands as if 
to ward him off. 

‘*Oh!”’ she cried, in a faint voice, heavy 
with shame and pain, ‘‘ why have you come? 
How could you have the heart to look on me 
in my degradation?” 

Then to her amazement her hands were 
taken in a strong and tender clasp, and she 
was drawn very, very gently into the pro- 
tection of his arms. His kisses were laid upon 
her brow and lips, and his voice broken with 
love, tremulous with pity for and indignation 
at her wrongs, spoke such words as she had 
never hoped to hear again. 

“My poor darling! my poor darling, J 
have come to fight your battle for you—to 
protect you against your enemies, to comfort 
ycu ifI can. Sweet and dear, was all my past 
conduct so black that you could believe I 
should fail yon now? I came as soon as 1 
knew of this thing, and I shall stay here—at 
the Jolly Waterman—until all is ended.” 

She half forgot her fears, her woes, as she 
lay in his embrace. 

‘*Oh! my dear,’’ she whispered, ‘it gives 
me fresh courage to have you near, to feel 
you have not failed me. But,” with swift 
apprehension, ‘‘ do you believe me innocent ?” 

“* Heaven knows Ido. The woman I loved, 
and love, could not be guilty of such a vulgar 
crime as they have laid to your charge.” 

‘“* Bat if the evidence should go against me?” 
she urged, brokenly. 

“That cannot be,” he answered, desperately. 


‘‘T will engage the best counsel the timesafford 
Thank heaven! I have some means at my 
command.” 

‘* But supposing might not right should pre- 
vail, and—although it breaks my heart to 
dwell upon such a thought—I know it is 
possible, what will you do then?” 

“Wait until you are free. Then I will make 
you my wife, my dear and esteemed wife.” 

“Oh! no, no. Not with such a stain upon 
my name,” 

‘In time the stain would be wiped away. 
Bat, Winifred, have no. idea as to who is your 
enemy?” 

She flushed poppy red. 

‘* Will you be angry if I say I havea convic- 
tiou that Miss Firman ismyenemy ? She never 
liked me, although at the last she professed 
todo so. Well, on theafternoonof that dreadful 
day she asked me to walk here to match some 
wools. When I went to my trunk for my 
cloak there was nothing there but my own be- 
longings. At night her necklace was found 
hidden between a dress and some folds of 
lace. Could you ascertain if the lock has been 
tampered with?’’ 

**I will do so. But did you leave your keys 
about anywhere?” 

‘I remember I changed my dress for 
walking, and left them in the pocket of my 
morning-gown. Some one must have found 
them there.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘* TRUTH WILL out.” 


Every eye was turned upon the prisoner, 
who was accommodated with a chair because 
of her weakness. 

She was worn almost to a shadow, and her 
heavy mourning dress hung upon her in great 


Leni 
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‘olds. 

She looked years older than she really was. 
All her youth seemed to have flown, and many 
a woman looking on her felt her heart stir 
with pity. 

In answer to the charge she pleaded ‘‘ Not 
Guilty,” and suddenly she stood erect, clinging 
to the dock for support, most pale, mogt 
piteous, yet with something in her mien that 
spoke of innocence. 

The counsel for the defence was a young 
and rising man, who had a perfect belief in 
his client’s innocence, and was eager to use 
all his eloquence in her behalf. 

His opponent was a man who had made his 
mark, and was not at all likely to spare him 
or the prisoner. 

The first witness called was Isabel, and she 
answered all questions carefully and well. She 
was perfectly calm, superbly dressed, and 
supremely lovely. 

Men looked at her with unveiled admiration ; 
but a few women noticed the cruel curve of 
her lips, and whispered amongst themselves 
that she would be a bitter enemy. 

She said the prisoner had been a great 
favourite both with herself and her aunt; 
that all her fancies had been indulged, her 
comfort considered, and she had repaid their 
affection with basest ingratitude. 

On the night previous to the robbery she 
had seen her emerald necklace safely locked 
up in her casket, and her maid had given her 
the key. 

The following day she had occasion to send 
Miss Caldecot into the town, but to her know- 
ledge no one had entered the young lady’s 
room. 

During the morning she herself had been 
absent from home, and on her return had 
thought her boudoir Icoked somewhat dis- 
arranged, but had made no remark about it. 

In the evening she discovered her loss, and 
at once sent for Carter, and the missing neck- 
lace had been found in the prisoner's box. 

Further inquiries elicited the fact that on 
examination the lock of the casket proved to 
be tampered, whilst that of the trank was un- 
impaired. 


Her evidence made a great impression, and 
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those who had formerly believed in Winifred 
began to feel their faith in her shaken. 

Witness after witness was called, and the 
case against defendant momentarily grew 
blacker, and poor Wilkins felt her heart grow 
like lead within her bosom. 

Then the counsel for the defence rose, with 
a certain assurance in \oice and mien which 
carried some degree of comfort to Mrs. Wil- 
kins, and considerably surprised the court. 

He carefully examined the servants, merci- 
lessly pounced upon Isabel, and called forth a 
volley of indignation by his inuendoes. 

But it seemed to the audience he elicited 
nothing of any moment, and the interest be- 
gan to flag, when Hester Bond was called. 

As she took up her position in the witness- 
box folks murmured amongst themselves how 
like she was to her mistress, and commented 
on the ill-suppressed triumph in her eyes and 
voice. 

Her clear tones struck the heavy air, and 
seemed to cleave it asunder; her face grew 
instinct with tified revenge and some 
tenderer feeling, which, perhaps, was love for 
Winifred. 

‘‘Do you remember the twenty-ninth of 
January ? ’’ asked the young counsel. 

‘* Most decidedly ; I have good reason to do 

” 


“What reason?” 

“That I discovered a plot against Miss 
Caldecot. It was to take away her good, 
name.” 

‘“‘ Who was the originator of the plot?” 

‘‘Miss Firman. I believe she hated the 
prisoner because Mr. Lonsdale preferred her 
to herself. On the morniug of the twenty- 
ninth I was in the little room adjoining Miss 
Firman's boudoir when I heard a queer noise, 
and, looking in, saw my mistress forcing the 
lock of her casket with a pair of sharp-pointed 
scissors. I thought it was funny, as I knew 
she had the key in her possession.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T continued to watch her. 
to see what she would do.” 

‘* What followed?” 

‘She tnmbled out the jewels until she came 
to je emerald necklace, that she slipped in her 

4. 

“Silence !’’ cried an usher, for the commo- 
tion in the court was growing extreme. The 
prisoner had sank upon her chair, and sat with 
bowed head and covered face. 

“Did you not think such an action 
strange ? "’ 

“I did, and determined to wait until I saw 
the end of it all.” 

“T think the defendant was sent into the 
town later on; is that so?’’ 

“Yes, and when she was gone I began to 
guess what was goingon. Miss Firman had 
never employed her before.” 

“What did you do?” 

“As soon as Miss Firman went upstairs I 
followed her; she went straight to her boudoir 
and I hurried to Miss Caldecot’s room. There 
is a great wardrobe in one corner and as it was 
nearly empty I hid myself there, leaving the 
door ajar. In a little while my mistress came 
in,” 


I was curious 


“ You remained unobserved ? ” 

_ “Yes. I saw her look all round, and catch- 
ing — of Miss Caldecot’s morning gown 
she rifled the pocket, putting back everything 
bat a bunch of keys. She fitted one to the 
trunk,and then I saw her take out the neck- 
lace and lifting up the topmost layer of clothes 
place it between them and some laces. Then 
she locked the trunk, returned the keys to the 
dress pocket and went out.” 

Such a furore of execration had seldom been 
heard in Tarlton Hall as followed this dis- 
closure; the prisoner alone seemed to hear 
nothing, heed nothing, as she sat with drooped 
head and tightly-clasped hands, but Hiram’s 
face was full of passionate joy and triumph. 

When silence had been obtained the cross- 
examination began; the counsel for the prose- 
cution dealt unmercifully with Hester, but he 
was not able to shake her evidence. 





‘You know,” he said, at last, exasperated 
by her coolness, “you know the punishment 
for perjury ?’’ 

**I do; but it is not I who have to fear such 
punishment, I have only spoken truth.” 

‘* Why have you kept silence so long? Is it 
not curious you should say nothing until 
now?” 

“No,” Hester answered, a sudden expression 
of hate transfiguring her face. “I had a 
purpose. I swore to be revenged on Miss 
Firman, and would it have been revenge to 
have told what I knew until to-day? The 
defendant would have begged me to screen her 
from justice—she was always so forgiving.” 

“Then to get your revenge you allowed a 
young lady to suffer unmerited imprisonment 


credalously. 

‘*I did; because I knew by so doing I could 
achieve two objects at once.” 

There was nothing further to be elicited 
from Hester, and she was allowed to go down, 
but when Isabel rea Winifred’s counsel 
treated her as unsparingly as his opponent 
treated her maid. 

“T think the lock of your casket was found 
to have been tampered with ?” 

“It was. It appeared as though it had been 
forced by scissors or a knife.” 

‘* Assuming that scissors had been used to 
force it, will you swear you did not use 
them?” 

Just a moment’s pause, then she answered, 
hoarsely, — 

‘* Of course I will.” 

“What motive had you for getting rid of 
_, defendant during the hours of two and 
six ” 

“None but those I have already stated. I 
wanted some wools, and I thought the walk 
would be good for her, as she complained of a 
headache.” 

“‘ Why did you go into her room durin gher 
absence and rifle her pocket ?” 

“TI don’t understand you. I never 
entered her room at any time during her stay 
in the house,” but her face had grown ashy, 
and her eyes wild with fear. - 

“You are ready to assert that you did not 
secrete the necklace in her trunk ?” 

‘‘ II protest against such inuendoes. I—I 
am ill.” She threw up her hands and reeled 
forward, but directly afterwards steadied 
herself. 

‘You had no malice towards Miss Calde- 
cot? You were the best of friends?” 

** Always.” 

‘‘ And it was a part of your friendship to con- 
vict her of theft?” 

“T owed it as a duty to society,” she 
answered, faintly; ‘‘in its interests I was 
bound to expose the criminal. I am inclined 
to believe now this is a case of kleptomania.” 


‘* You can go down.” 
* * * 


* ” 


The judge had summed up, the jury were 
asked to give their verdict, and in a breathless 
silence, without having retired, one and all 
gave the hearty response ‘‘ Not Guilty,’’ adding, 
through the foreman, ‘‘that they believed 
bry Culdecot to be the victim of a diabolical 

ot.” 

° Such shouting, such huzzaing as followed, 
such execration of Isabel, might well have 
deafened and confused any man within the 
court. 

All eyes were turned upon Winifred, but 
she neither spoke nor lifted her head; and 
when Hiram, forcing his way to her, told her 
she was free she made no response, and then 
he knew she had fainted. 

He lifted her in his arms, and on either side 
the multitude parted in living waves to let 
him pass throngh. Mrs. Wilkins followed 
closely, sobbing as though her heart would 
break, to think of all her darling had 
suffered; and Mrs. Firman, ashamed of her 
niece, afraid of what the mob might do in its 
fury, escaped by a back way, dragging Isabel 
with her. 

Winifred was still unconscious when they 





\ 


arrived at the Jolly Waterman, but under the 
loving ministrations of the old housekeeper 
she quickly revived, and the first face her eyes 
lit upon was Hiram’s, instinct with love and 
happiness. 

“Oh! my darling, my darling!’ he 
whispered, ‘all your troubles are ended now, 
and such a happy future is before us! ”’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Lonsdale,’’ Wilkins broke out; 


“and as you’ve got years to talk over it ’praps 
you'll leave Miss Winifred in peace now. 
Poor lamb! it’s nigh time she had a little 
rest,” and without ceremony she pushed him 
gently from the room. 
* * 


* . 


That night Isabel Firman eluded justice by 


, flight from England. She was of age, her own 
for two months?” questioned the counsel, in- | 


mistress, and she consulted no one as to her 
future plans. 

She left her aunt’s house and travelled 
down to Dover, from when she sailed for 
Calais. Then all clue was ‘fost to her where- 
abouts for very long, and it was quite by acci- 
dent Mrs. Firman heard she was staying at 
Naples with a widowed lady, who acted as 
duenna. 

She left a letter behind her for Hiram, 
almost the last words she ever addressed to 
him. It began and ended informally :— 

‘* When you get this I shall be far enough 
from you, and for the sake of old days I 
believe you will let me go my way unmolested. 
That I have broken the law, outraged all ideas 
of Peg acy 3 and goodness, I know only too 
well; but for my sin (if, indeed, it were a sin 
to try to keep my own) I feel no sorrow, no 
remorse; my grief is that it should have been 
discovered. 

“IT have ruined my life for love; I have 
lost my name, my home, every hope of good, 
and all for love! Surely, Hiram Lonsdale, 
you of all men should pity me! For your 
sake I lost my integrity, for your sake I would 
have hounded Winifred Caldecot down, and 
have felt no ruth. 

“‘ With me love and hate are equal passions. 
Judge, then, what anguish I have borne; my 
poor heart torn this way by affection for you, 
the other by hate for her. I believed if I 
could blacken her name to you, if I could once 
convict her of a vulgar crime, you would put 
her wholly out of your thoughts, your life. 
How I failed you know. 

‘*Every word that Hester Bond spoke was 
simple truth. I wish I had died before I 
played the fool and took her into my service. 
Well, her revenge has been full and complete, 
and I am too proud to make any outcry. 

* You will marry Winifred Caldecot, but I 
— I pray, you will not be happy, that she 
will never satisfy your ambitious cravings. 
I could have worked for you, have assisted 
you materially in all your plans; but you 
have blindly flown in the face of your own 
prosperity, and before many months have 
passed will be weary and ashamed of your 
country wife. 

‘I love you; oh! my heart, howI love you! 
I wish it were otherwise. If it were possible, 
although it killed me, I would tear out my very 
heart-strings if so I could uproot my passion ! 
In your happiest hours may my memory be 
with you; when most you long to forget me 
may the thought of my spoiled life, my dis- 
graced name, haunt you and destroy your 


It was a terrible letter, terrible because of 
its unwomanly hate and vindictiveness. As 
he read it Hiram saw once more the lovely, 
haughty face, the imperious eyes, and seemed 
almost to hear the clear, cold voice uttering 
the cruel words. 

He thiust the letter between the bars and 
watched it burn, impatiently; then he rose 
and bent his steps towards the ‘Jolly Water- 
man’? (since Winifred had been carried there 
he had taken apartments at the opposition 
inn). He went upstairs towards the sitting- 
room, and was confronted by Hester Bond. 
He felt rather sore against her that she had 
held her secret until the last; he would have 





been quite willing to spare Isabel such a 
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eT - 
public exposure, and he deeply resented the | 
suffering Winifred had so needlessly been made 
to endure. 

“Why could you not tell us all you knew, 
and prevent the trial? ” he asked. 

« Because not even for Mies Winifred’sgake 
could I forego my revenge. You don’t know 
all she made me suffer. Perhaps a wretch like | 
me should have had no feeling. I don’t know 
how that may be, but now, if I could I-would | 
ando my work——” 

He interrupted her. 

** Can I see Miss Caldecot?” 

‘No, sir, she is very, very ill, Mrs. 
Wilkins is with her.” 

And so it proved. For days the girl lay an- 
conscious ; now that the strain upon her was 
over she suddenly collapsed, and ‘the doctor 
wore a very grave face as he stood beside ‘her 
bed, looking down on the poor wasted form 
and fever-bright eyes. 

Mrs. Wilkins afid Hester were unremitting 
in their attentions, and between the two women 
a very real and true affection sprang up. 

And at last, one’day in April, their labours | 
were rewarded. Winifred woke to keen ‘and | 
conscious ‘life;and from that hour began to. 
mend. 

But the deetor emphatically declared she 
must have no excitement for many days to | 
come, and absolately forbade them to admit | 
Hiram to her room ; but he gave ready per- | 
mission tocarry her off to Fenwick, trusting | 
that her native air would do much to restore ; 
her. 








* * . * | 


* 

It was the close of a delightfal May day, 
and Winifred sat in the little room Mrs. | 
Wilkins called her parlour, listening to Mrs. 
Firman's latest schemes for the emancipation 
of women, when she heard a ‘step’ on the 


FACETIA. 


‘Never gets full—tha contribution box. 

A nor's upper lipis like Banquo'’s ghost— 
when it will not down. 

Avctiongers have a nod way of receiving 

2 

Many a man is the architect of his own 
fortune, but never gets mioney enough to 
build. 

Ir is so dry in New Mexico that men who go 
fishing carry along bottles of drinking- 
water ! 

‘*Wuy are you going into that dry goods 
shop, when there are so many pretty girls on 
the street?” ‘‘My dear boy, I find counter 
attractions in there,” 

An eating-house keeper advertised for ‘'a 
boy toopen oysters about fifteen years.old.” 
An oyster ought to be able to open itself long 
before it reaches its fifteenth year. 

Carrain Jawxins: “No, I’m not exactly en- 
gaged, but I have the refusal of two or ‘three 
girls.” Miss Ethel: ‘“Whata capital way of 
putting it! I suppose you have asked them, 
and they have said:no.’ 

Youne Wire (whois trying hard to be’ prac- 
tical) : “ I'see eggs are firmer, according to the 
marketreports.” Husband: ‘‘ Yes;my love.” 
Wife : ‘‘ That means that they are hard-boiled, 
doesn't it?” 

A Partstan mother-in-law said to her son- 
in-law: ‘So you were at the ball last evening, 
and it is nota month sitice you lost your 


| wife?” ‘* Phat’s true,” answered the culprit, 


with a contrite air; ‘‘ but I beg to remind you 
that I danced very sadly!” 
‘* Sounp,” said the schoolmaster, ‘is what 


gravel, and a voice that sent the blood leaping you hear. For instance, you cannot feel a 
through her veins. |sound.” ‘Oh, yes, you can,” said a smart 

Trembling in every limb she rose, and Mrs. | boy. “ John Wilson,” retorted the pedagogue, 
Firman, with greater tact than she was | « How do you make that ont? What sound 
usaally supposed to possess, hurried out, meet- | can you feel?” ‘A sound thrashing,” quickly 


ing Hiram-in the little brick: floored errtrance. 

““So'you have come. Ah, well !\goin‘to her. 
I hope you'll make her happy, but I doubt it; 
men are such weathercocks.” 

He went in, and saw a frail, shadowy-look- 
ing figure in grey, the very ghost of his ol 
Winifred, but his Winifred despite all. He 
took her gently in his arms, and placed her 
upon the couch, kneeling down beside her and 
hiding his face on her breast. 

Dear,” hesaid, in a passionate whisper, 
‘*T have come back to you. You will not re- 
fuse to forgive me? You will not send me 
away?” 

** Neverany more ! oh! never anymore! ” and 
then he felt her kisses and her tears fall ‘warm 
upon his brow. He lifted his head and kissed 
her oneetpon the mouth. 

‘* Dear,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘I have much 
to atone for, and if ever I bring one cloud-to 
your face, one grief to your heart, may T reap 
my just punishment by losing your dear love.” 

* 


Once only did Winifred see her quondam 
rival, and she had then been a happy wife 
several years ; they met ata ball at Milan. 

Isabel's beauty had fuded wonderfully, and 


replied the smart boy. 
A Lirtite Boy's Tueus.—A little boy who 
had been amongst the mountains for, his. holi- 
| days was told to write, as concisely as. pos- 
| sible, a theme.on the thoughts that suggest 
| themselves when ascending a mountain on a 
| beautifal summer day. He.wrote, ‘I wish I 
| were at the top.” 

Poumeep Dry.—A witness in a case the 
other day, being exhausted, asked fora glass 
| of water, whereupon the judge turned: tothe 
| cross-examining counsel, and said, blandly: 

‘*Don’t you think you’d better let this wit- 
am go, seeing that you have pumped him 
| y ” 
Prisoriia: ‘‘ Well, Maggié, what are you 
| going to do about this busiress?” Maggie: 
| ** Oh, I suppose I shall have to becontent with 
the post-boy!"’ Priscilla: ‘‘ Just please your- 
‘self. I shall have to take that horrid 
| masher!’ The brother, who had overheard 
this startling conversation, langhed when he 
— out that they were talking about autumn 
| hates. 
| A Sure Sten.—Mary,” remarked Mr. 
Gloom to his wife, ‘when did Mrs. Tongue 


j 


she did not look a contented woman, although | go away fora visit?’ “Why, I didn’t know 
she had all her little world at her feet. she had gone.” ‘“ Yes;she has.” ‘Well, I 

She had married an Austrian noble, whose | haven't heard of it, and’ I’m pretty sure you 
influence at court was great. He worshipped are mistaken.” ‘Oh, no, I’m not.” “Who 
her, was a slave to her every whim, and she told you?” ‘Nobody; but I went past there 
rewarded him by studied coldness and neglect. | this morning, and I heard Tongue singing like 
Chance threw her near Hiram. | a lark!” 

** Areé-you happy ? ” she whispered, eagerly, Jim Wesster, a hard-looking coloured man, 
and the look on his face answered her more ' was brought before a justice in Austin for 


eloquently than words. 

She left directly after, and he saw her no 
more. 

Hester Bond emigrated to Canada with 
the man who, despite her story, loved her and 


made her his wife, and from time to time! on it?” 


Winifred hears pleasant tidings of her. 
And Hiram declares often that there is no 
man on earth so happy as he. 
[THe END.] 


stealing some money from the house of 
Colonel Jones, one of the most respectable 
| citizens. Said the judge, very impressively, to 
Jim: “Didnt you know that no good can 
come from stolen money—that there is a curse 
‘* Boss,” answered Jim, “I didn’t 
know Colonel Jones stole dat money. I allus 
| *spected him ob bein’ an hones’ man. White 
} folks am gettin’ to be mighty onreliable now- 
adays.”’—American Paper, 


How to tell a gentleman: Go right up to 
him and speak out. 

He Covrpn’t Liz.—“ Just-throw me half-a- 
dozen of the biggest of those trout,’”’ said a 
citizen to the fish dealer. ‘‘ Throw them?” 
queried the dealer. ‘ Yes, and then I'll go 
home and tell my wife I caught ’em. I may 
‘be a-poor fisherman, but I’m no liar.” 

Way He Don’t Cor His Harr.—“ Speak- 
ing of eccentricities,” said Propelton, “ my 
father is an example. He has not cut his 
hair for the last half-dozen years.’’ ‘‘ Indeed. 
His hair must be very long:by this time.” 
— no. The old gentleman was bald. before 

en,” 

Nor Tosacco Suoxe.—Bagley : “‘ Come, sir. 
I wish you-would quit paffiag that smoke in 
my face.” Penstock: ‘It: doesn't hurt: the 
smoke, my dear sir.’’ Bagley: “‘ It hurts me, 
sir; I detest the smell of tobacco.’’ Penstoek : 
‘©My dear sir, this is nottobacco; it isa two- 
penny cigar.”’ 

Or Course He Rertvanen It.~A ‘recent 

advertisement contains the’ following: ‘If 
the gentleman who keeps the shoe shop‘ with 
a red head willreturn the wmbrella of a young 
lady with whalebone ribs ‘«und'an ‘iron handle 
to slate-roofed “s ‘shop; he will hear of 
something. to his advantage, as the same is the 
gift of a deceased mother now no*more’ with 
the name engraved on-it.”’ 
- Dnt Go ‘Snoorrxc.— Brown: ‘Déacon 
Smith is reporting about town, Robinson, that 
you were out shooting last Sanday.” Robin- 
son: “Well, Deacon Smith will get himself in 
trouble if he don't look ‘out. It’s ‘a mistake.” 
Brown: ‘“I’m ‘glad‘to hear you say so, Robin- 
son. I didn’t think you ‘were a man to go 
shooting on Sunday.” Robinson (emphati- 
cally): “No, sir ; I did not go shooting’ last 
Sunday ; and, if necessary, I’ve got the fish to 
prove it.” 

SrapspEp In THE Dargk.— Martha,” asked a 
wild-eyed man, emerging from a dark and 
lonely closet with a hurried’ tread, and an ill- 
dissembled air of composure thinly dloaking a 
general state of chaotic anxiety—‘t Martha, 
what is in that high-shouldered, square black 
bottle with a short rieck, on the third shelf?” 
‘* Kerosene liniment for grandpa’s rheama- 
tism,” replied the good wife; ‘‘why?” ‘Oh, 
nothing,’’ he answered, carelessly, as one who 
had just swallowed an earthquake in the dark. 
** Nothing ; it wasn’t labelled, and I thought it 
might be sométhing dangerous.’’ They said 
no more; but in a chemist's shop a man of 
sorrowful countenance sat a long time that 
night eating raw quinine out of a-saucer with 
& Spoon, trying to get a strange, foreign-look- 
ing taste out of his mouth, which, he said, 
had crept in.there. unawares. 


Sue Knew Hiu.— I hate children,” he said. 
“Why?” “I think they ought to’ be locked 
up in asylums till they’re old enough to take 
care of themselves. If it hadn’t been for a 
child—well, it might have been-—” ‘‘ What?” 
* T loved the child's mother. She was a rich 
and beantifal widow, and I was madly in love 
with her. I-was actually contemplating—in 
fact, I had just got to the point of putting the 
delicate question. We were in the drawing- 
room. The child was playing in the corner. 
Forgetting all about that I put my arms fer- 
vently round the widow’s waist and implanted 
& passionate kiss upon her lips, when the child 
started up and ed at me, saying, ‘ Don’t 
you kill my mamma |’ and ran screaming into 
the kitchen, calling for the servants.” ‘‘ That 
didn’t have-——” ‘What, marry a -widow 


' with a child like that? Bat the worst came a 


few nights after. I called at the house. There 
were several ladies there, and the child was 
being: petted all round. Of course the widow 
was all right, but that confounded child de- 
liberately turned her back upon me. I didn’t 
mind that; but the mother, to be nice, said: 
‘ My darling child, don’t you know Mr. X?’ 
‘ Oh, yes,’ said the imp, very pertly, ‘oh, yes, 
I know you. Yoware the’'man that bited my 





mamma!’ I need not—could n 
the effect.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Ir is believed that the Princess. of Wales 
will accept an invitation from the Duchess of 
Sutherland to pay Torquay another visit dur- 
ing the season. To her former stay at Suther- 
land Towers Her Royal Highness constantly 
refers in terms of great delight. If the Prince 
again yisits the town during his wife’s sojourn 
it will better please people with old-fashioned 
notions if His Royal’ Highness puts up at the 
Towers, instead of at a local hotel. 

Tue Princess’s birthday will be celebrated 
by a ball to the Sandringham tenants, whose 
ladies are already scouring the country for 
appropriate dresses in which to meet Her 
Royal Highness. Necks and shoulders, and 
arms are being nightly inspected before ‘the 
mirrow, in their owners’ anxiety to know 
whether by the Ist so they will be suffi- 
ciently presentable for baring to the critical 
gaze of Royalty. 

Tue health of Prince Wlliiam, eldest son of 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, 
gives some cause for anxiety; he will pro- 
bably winter iu Italy. 

On the 28th ult. was celebrated at St. Mary 
Abbott’s Church, Kensington, the marriage of 
Mr. Sydney Fisher, son of the-lateMr. Charles 
Fisher, of Oakfields, Tamworth, and Louise, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. Cecil Van- 
Notten-Pole, and granddaughter of Sir Peter 
Van-Notten-Pole,Bart.; of Todenham, Glou- 
cestérshire, 

The.six bridesmaids were dreséed ia white 
Indian gauze, with lemon-coloured ‘waistcoats 
and long:sashes, the four elder ladies wearin 
Olivia bonnets, ‘trimmed with gauze 
coloured ‘bows; aitd- the two children having 
sailor hats similarly trimmed. _Each wore a 
gold bangle, with the Staffordshire knot in 
diamonds, and carried a posy of yellow roses 
tied with lemon-coloured ribbon, the children 
carrying baskets of the'same flowers, both of 
which were the bridegroom’s gifts. 

The bride wore .a dress of ivory satin, 
trimmed richly in front with pearl embroidery, 
a long garniture of orange blossom, lilac, and 
heather being arranged ‘down the side of the 
skirt, and’ the edgé bordered with a silk ruche ; 
the bedice, which was laced down the back, 
had a waisteontof pearls and tulle, a bunch of 
heather and orange blossoms being fastened 
at the side; and the train, which was quite 
three yards and a half long, was edged witha 
tulle ruching. She had sprays of maidenhair, 
orange blossoms, lilac, — heather in the hair, 
and a tulle*veil ; and her ornaments were dia- 
monds, The bride and bridegroom suabse- 
quently left for Torquay. Thebride travelled 
in a costume of dark green velvet. 

Tue Grand Duchess Viadmir of Russia, 
whose brother the prospective bridegroom is, 
has received from Paris a most beautiful 
toilette to wear at the wedding. It is com- 
posed of a short-rounded train and corsage in 
white stripes of satin and moiré antique of a 
new and exquisite shade of pink, with skirt 
front in satin of the same colour. The train 
slopes back from the skirt front, and is held 
in place by a series of antique buttons, each 
painted with a tiny Cupid, and all different, 
and veritable works of art. The button-holes 
are finished with an elaborately embroidered 
design in floss silk and crystal beads. The 
skirt-front is bordered with a wide flounce of 
the satin, sloping upwards in the centre, and 
edged with scallops worked in batton-hole 
stitch. The corsage has a V-shaped opening 
at the throat, which is to be filled in with the 
splendid pearls of the Princess, which will 
fall, row upon row, till the lowest row touches 
a wide sash of pale grey moiré, which encircles 
the waist. Long finger-ends of wide pale grey 
ribbon fall at the left side of the waist over 
the skirt, At the back the corsage forms a 
long, full polonaise, the square.cut end of 
which falls to the hem of the skirt, thus form- 
ing @ train over a train, with very rich effect. 
The corsage is trimmed with natrow rufiles of 
Superb antique Point d’Alengon, 





STATISTICS. 


Tue number of glaciers of the Alps is 1,155, 
according to Profersor Heim. Of these. France 
has 144; Italy, 78; Switzerland, 471; and 
Austria, 462. Their total superticial area is 
between 500 and 1,000 square miles. The 
longest is the Aletsch Glacier, in Austria, 
measuring over 9 miles, and 249 have a greater 
length than 44 miles. 

Manéton Hovusr Fowps.—‘The relief funds 
which have been in course of collection at the 
Mansion House during the present mayoralty 
have now been closed. For the unemployed 
poor of London £78,629 7s. 5d. was raised, 
and for the Hospital Sunday Fund 
£40,402 17s.:7d., being the largest sum ever 
collected in one year for thatobject. Smaller 
sums have been collected in response to foreign 
and colonial appeals—viz., for the sufferers 
by the earthquake in Greece, £4,079 12s, 11d. ; 
for the Charleston sufferers, £3,034 2s. 10d.; 
and for the reliefof the distress caused by the 
hurricane at St. Vincent, £1,312 9s. 9d. 


GEMS. 





Opinions-alter, manners change, creeds rise 
and fall, but the moral law is written on 
tablets of eternity. 

Tue worthiest people are the most injured 
by scandal, as we usually find that to be the 
best fruit which the birds have been pecking 
at. 

Ir is not sufficient not to intend to do 
wrong; we must intend to do right, and carry 
out our intentions also. Not to think is in 
such case a crime. 

Tuere is a power in real godliness which 
commands the reverence of those who hate us, 
and this the prondest’sinners often so far feel 
as to be unable to.carry on their violent oppo- 
sition against it. 

Harte keeps the heart always at full tension. 
It gives rise to oppression of brain and senses. 
It confuses the whele man. It robs the 
stomach of nervous wer, and, digestion 
being impaired, the failure of life begins at 
once. Those, therefore, who are born with 
this passion should give it up. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Kiwney Stew.—Cut lambs’ kidneys in small 

— fry them brown in a tablespoonfal of 
ot butter and a tea 1 of finely-chopped 

onion; mix with them a tablespoonful of 
flour, a little pepper and salt, and boiling 
water. Boil gently for ten minutes, and 
serve hot, 

Rick anp Rarsin Puppinc.—Wash a teacupful 
of rice, and simmer till tender in about a pint 
and a-half of milk; sweeten it totaste. Place 
a thick layer of Sultana raisins in the bottom 
of a pudding-dish, pour on them the boiled 
rice; place two or three tiny bits of butter on 
top to prevent burning, and bake for three- 
quarters of an hour. When quite cold it 
should be firm; gently disengage it with a 
knife from the sides of the dish, and turn out, 
when, if the rice was carefully poured in, all 
the raisins will be on the top. The pudding- 
dish should be buttered before using. 

Beerstzak—SpanisH Styte.—The following 
receipt is from the note-book of a celebrated 
caterer, and although a somewhat peculiar 
dish, is remarkably good as well as cheap: 
Lay aslice of round steak, rather more than 
an inch thick, ona ish ; add a little water 
to baste it with, and bake for thirty minutes. 
Take it out, and cover with a layer of sliced 
onions, and bake until the onions are cooked ; 
take out again, and cover with a Jayer of 
sliced tomatoes; bake twenty minutes; 
— le over it two tablespoonfuls of grated 
¢ , and place in the oven long enough for 
the cheese to melt. During the baking it 
should be basted every ten minutes, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue great difference between men—between 
the feeble and the powerfal, the great and the 
insignificant—is energy, invincible determina- 
tion, a purpose once fixed, and then death or 
victory. That quality will do anything that 
can be done in this world, and no talents, no 
circumstances, no opportunities will makeany 
one successful without it. 

Suorprna 1x Norway.— The shopkeeper,” 
says a recent traveller, “spoke English per- 
fectly, and she had some lovely things—the 
skins of black and polar bears, of beaver, mar- 
ten, squirrel, silver fox and eider. There was 
one large polar bear rug at twelve pounds, that 
everyone wanted at once, and the eider robes, 
made of the downy part of the breast of the 
eider duck, and looking very like chinchilla 
fur, ranged from three to six and eight 
pounds, These larger ones were from carefully 
selected eider, and sewed together with an eye 
to the soft shadings, and after that a border 
line of grebe skin was set in the soft pile. As 
both sides are of eider, they are the softest, 
warmest, most luxuriously comfortable things 
to draw about one; but how the fiuffy, deli- 
cately-tinted robes would look after a little 
wear and tear isanother thing. In the'silver 
shops are to be seen the endless variéties of 
spoons on which Norwegian housekeepers set 
their hearts, and in which they make a show 
of their wealth. The true Norwegian téaspoon 
has a long, oval bowl, and the narrow, flat 
handle is twisted in spirals, and topped witha 
knob like an acorn; but there are spoons as 
flat as a pancake turner, with bowls round, 
and oval bowls set sideways; bowls deep and 
bowls shallow; spiral stems of extraordinary 
length, and spiral stems of only an inch or so 
long, and stems turned backward in a coil 
until the spoon can stand alone. A spoon 
from Tromso began the ultimate dozen which 
IThope to carry away as sovenirs of the prin- 
olen towns of Norway. The old silverjewelry 
that ‘Tromso showed was not gttractive, the 
climsy rings and brooches, like breast-plates, 
being crude, and without any special art or 
quaintness to recommend them.” 

Hints ror tHe Huspanv.—Granting that a 
wife owes duty, loyalty and obedience to her 
husband, has she nota right to demand a great 
deal in return? His confidence she’ surely 
should receive, if worthy of it. A serious 
source of matrimonial trouble is concealment 
practised by a husband concerning his move- 
ments when away from home, especially if 
any of them, however really innocent in them- 
selves, are capable of looking otherwise, and, 
through the want of full knowledge, are also 
capable of being misinterpreted by his wife, 
if she has any hint of them atall. If it is hie 
own affair, and is unfit for his wife to know, 
then it is generally to be assumed that it is an 
affair in which he has no right to be engaged, 
and his wife’s acquaintance with it means 
ruined happiness ; if it isanother man’s affair, 
then equally he hag no right to mix with it if 
it excludes his wife from his confidence in its 
regard, has any influence upon his own con- 
duct or obligations, or is able to give her one 
distressing suspicion of any kind—suspicicon 
either of wrong-doing on the husband's part, 
s0 often madness to a loving wife, or of his 
interests entering into something from which 
she is shut out, which is almost equally dis. 
heartening and disturbing. A worthless wife 
might not deserve trust ; but the wife who has 
made her husbands interests unselfishly her 
own is stabbed to the quick by the want of 
confidence. The wife’s feelings here have a 
right to be regarded, even when they seem to 
be unreasonable ; where the affections are in- 
volved the reason will not always answer to 
the call, and it is better that reason should not 
be required to assert itself by the effort to 
counteract the evidence of the senses. A 

reason tells her that if he loved her he 
could find no happiness in the secret side of 
matters where she does not enter, snd hopeless 
misery is the certain result, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





H. Q —The gentleman should write first. 
W. W.—Too brief and incomplete for publication. 


L. M.—The first bridesmaid stands at the left of the 
bride. 


W. M. H —Toimprove your vo'cs exercise it in the 
open air. 


T. W.—Much depends upon the intimacy of the parties 
as to its propriety. 


J. B. C.—You need the services of a regular physician, 
who can give you his personal atten ion. vost 


E. 8.—Not the same, though the same works are 
frequently attributed to both. ° 


J. B.—We know of no remedy. You write a fair 
business hand. 


L. L.—No personal knowledge of the treatment re- 
ferred to. . 


= J.—We can find no fuc simile of the coin in ques- 
tion. 


A, B. 8.—Rub a little castor of] on the eyelids. It 
will make the eyelashes grow longer, if anything will. 


Asyxious.—T ae property goes to the next of kin, to be 
distributed in equal shares. 


F. B. 0.—Glycerine diluted with borax water will 
help to remove sunburn, freckles, &:. Apply with a 
linen or cotton cloth. 


N. T.—Warte can be removed by the application of 
Janar caustic, but moles should not be disturbed unless 
by a surge n. 

Basy B.—To sleep well, let your evening meal be 
somewhat light. To avoid dreams and snoring refrain 
from lying on your back. 


W. E.—Lawn tennis was invented by Major Walter 
Wingfield, of the English Army. He brought out the 
game io 1874, ani the firat public game was played in 
1875, in which he participated. 


G. R. V.—Basilicon ointment is made with ten ounces 
of resin, four ounces of yellow wax, and sixteen ounces 
of lard, melted together, strained throu,h muslin, and 
stirred constantly until cool. 


Eppiz.—The great riot in New Orleans, growing out 
of the Cuban expedition, took place on August 21, 1851. 


Lavy L —To make millefleur water, take of very pure 
rectified spirits, nine pints ; balsam of Peru and essence 
of cloves, each ome ounce; essence of bergomot and 
musk, each two ounces; essences of neroli and thyme, 
each a quarter of an ounce ; eau du fleurs d’oranges, one 
quart. Mix well. 


Surrerer.—A.good liniment for rheumatism is thus 
made: Melt together four ounces of oil of mace and four 
ounces of beef marrow. Dissolve in four drachms of 
alcohol, two drachms each of rosemary and balsam of 
tolu, and one drachm each of camphor and oil of cloves. 
Mix all together. 


E. N. N.—Czar is from Csasar, and is a title of honour 
assumed by the sovereigns of Russia. Ivan Basilonitz, 
after having achieved great triumphs over the Tatars, 
and made many conquests, pursued them to the centre 
of their own country, and returning in triumph, took the 
title of Tzar, or Czar (signifying Great King). 

Forwarpv.—Little progress has been made in com- 
mending cremation. It is generally objected to on 
various grounds. It was borrowed by the Romans from 
the Greeks, and went into disuse aboat the end of the 
fourth century. A preposal was made during the 
= Revolution to revive the practice, but it was not 


Cc. M. C.—To make lime water, take of lime, two 
ounces ; distilled water, two quarts; slake the lime with 
a little of the water; pour on the remainder of the 
water and stir them together; then immediately cover 
the vessel and let it rest for four hours. Keep the solu- 
tion; with the undissolved lime, in glass-stoppered 
in , and when wanted for use pour off the.clean 

aor. 

Littre A.—The first postmaster appointed in Eogland 
was Matthew Le Quester. The appointment took place 
sodén after the accession of JamesI. In 1635 the Post- 
master-General was ordered to establish a runoing post 
betweed London and Edinburgh. to go night and day, 
and come back in six days, In 1644 Edmund Prideaux, 
then a member of the H wee of C was appointed 
master of the posts, and first established a weekly con- 
veyance of letters to all parts of the kingdom. It was 
not nntil 1855 that pillar letter-boxes were introduced, 
and London divided intoten districts, for greater facility 
ia the distribution of city letters. 

Bessiz.—The so-called hat filrtation is as follows: 
Carrying it in the right hand—destrous of acquaiat- 
ance ; carrying it in the left hand—I despise you ; 
ranning the finger around the crown—I love you; run 








ning the hand around the rim—I hate you; wearing it 
on the right side of the head—no; on the left side of 
the head—yes; wearing it on the back of the head—I 
wish to speak to you; inclining it toward the nose—we | 
are watched ; puttiog it behind you—I am married; 
putting it in front of you—I am single ; carrying it 
in the hand by the crown—follow m2; putting it 
under the right arm—wait for me; touching the edge , 


of the rim to the lips—does he accompany you? put- 
ting it on the head straight—all for the present. . ! men 
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E. G.—Let your manner toward him be always such 
as will command his a imiration. 


Avrora.—The husband having condoned the offence 
he cannot apply for a divorce. 


UNDER THE MOSS, 


Here stands the ancient chestaut tree, 
The moss grows a'l around it, 
Yet still the same it seems to me 
As when, in youth, I found it. 
knew it firet | years ago, 
The monarch of the wildwood ; 
To-day I love to sit below 
Its boughs as in my childhood. 


I raise the moss with gentle care ; 
Two names my hands uncover ; 

I smile to think who carved them there— 
A maiden and her lover. 

The jealous greenwood hides them well 
Beneath its time-forged fetters, 

And on!y two on earth can tell 
The to find the letters. 


deeply sunk 
Such lines may be; but whether, 
Like those two names upon the trunk, 
Two brows are marked together, 


The hand that cut the upper name, 
And that which carved there-under, 
Are clasped to-night; this comely dame— 
Is she the same, I wonder, 
Who underneath the chestnut stood— 
Whose love wa; not denied me? 
She wrote her name in this old wood ; 
She reads it now beside me. — 


Diana Mawners.—1. If you get the ripg you will be 
married before the is out, so the story goes. 2. 
——- is no harm in showing your affection, if it is true 
and loy: 


A. RB. R.—The werd “‘ yacht ” is unquestionably to be 
traced to the old Danish ‘‘jagt,” meaning 
the chase of others, such as the capture of pirates and 
smugglers. Asa matter of course, speed was in them 
a prime essential, and the same property being largely 
aimed at in pleasure-crafts, the original meaning of the 
word was gradually widened until it came to be defined 
as ‘‘a light and elegantly-furnished vessel, used either 
for private parties of pleasure, or as a vessel of state to 
coavey princes, &3., from one to another,” or, ‘‘a 
soa going, vessel used only for pleasure-trips, racing, and 
the like.” The first authentic record we have of any 
vessel buil: and owned especially for the purpose of 

achting dates back to 1588, when the Rat of Wight was 

unched at Cowes, Eogland. In 1661 Coarles II. 
sailed the first regular match on record, on the Thames, 
from Greenwich to G d, his brother, the Duke of 
York, being his competitor. The historians of tue time 
inform us that ‘‘ the — lost it going, the wind being 
contrary, but saved stakes in returning, his majesty 
sometimes steering ” The first club, or organ- 
ized association, to promote the sport of yachting, was 
founded in 1720, under the title of ‘Cork Harbour 
Water Club.” The Royal Yacht Club. whi-h is con- 
sidered the parent of all similar institutions, wus 
organized in 1812, at which time the number of legiti- 
mate yachts was about fifty, belonging almost ex- 

lusively to nobl and functionaries of the Govern- 
t. 











A. T. 0.—The name of the first sword-maker is un- 
known—the date of the introduction of that well- 
known weapon of war being beyond the ken of history. 


GERALDINE.—The custom of dates back to 
the earliest period of the world’s , frequent 
mention being made of it in the Bible. The first refer- 
ence to it is found in the latter part of the second 
chapter of Genesie. 5 

G. P. 8.—“ Traly Yours,” is merely a polite form of 
closing a letter, ifying nothing but that the wiiter 
is and wold 


isposed to you. Respectfully yours 


is ae sao. only h Respeottaliy.” 1 Lours * ~ 
gether, say spectf ally,’ Truly. ae 
batr inclosed is a golden-brown with no red tint in it 
whatever. 


OC. M. 8.—1. Of the origia of music no certain know- 
ledge can be obtained, nor is it easy to determine what 
it was in its primitive state. It was in all probability 
coeval with man, and it may it assumed that 
vocal music 


| 


E. V. F.—Ualess you are in a position to support a 
wife it would be almost suicidal to marry, as nothing 
bape y taro lgoery result. The possession of two 


suites of and an 0) will not insure happi- 
ness in the married state if there is a lack of the where- 
withal to purchase ea‘ and other absolute 


You had better rest content until a position 
has been secured and sufficient money saved to warrant 
taking such a moment us step. 


Jessiz,—We would gladly help ~ out of your diffi- 
Salita. wale utes Gao tabs of pour. bung ceed 
were it or your eady 
married, and that we are not engaged in the busi: of 
trading husbands, horses, or any other animate objects. 
You are to be pitied, in one sense of the word, but were 
doubtless aware before you married thas your intended 
was a jealous man. Having proved willing to take him 
under such conditions, we see no way of remedying the 
evil. Refrain from giving him any cause for jealousy. 
and perhaps in time he will conquer that greatect cf 
matrimonial misfortunes. 
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